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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——a 
HE European Fleet received the order to leave Cattaro and 


disperse on Saturday, its immediate duty having been per- 
formed. It is demi-officially stated, however, that it has not 
been broken up. Admiral Sir Beauchamp Seymour remains in 
command, and as soon as the Powers have discovered that 
Turkey will not yield, and have decided on the needful measure 
of coercion, an order from the Admiral will suffice to recall the 
ships to the rendezvous arranged. The effect of this arrange- 
ment is that the Concert of Europe is so far maintained that 
action in common is still contemplated, and its instrument kept 
ready at hand. That is not sufficient, of course, to enfranchise 
Epirus and Thessaly ; but it is a step towards the end, and, if 
the Sultan issues any rash order, may prove a very important 
one. The Powers are assumed by Tories to be divided into two 
groups, but events might easily happen which would reunite 
them, and then they conld act at twelve hours’ notice. The 
negotiations must occupy some time, while Greece finishes her 
preparations, and it would have been useless to keep a fleet 
riding at anchor on the coast of the Adriatic, where it could 
accomplish nothing. The next “demonstration ” must be more 
visible from Constantinople. 








Mr. Parnell and the rest of the accused Land Leaguers 
applied on Saturday to the Queen’s Bench Division for 
a postponement of the trial. The arguments were very 
lengthy, but they all amounted to this,—that if Mr. 
Parnell were absent from his place in Parliament on January 
uth, his cause would suffer. The Lord Chief Justice, Sir 
G. A. May, refused the application, in a speech which 
assumed too clearly that the traversers were guilty, 
and drew down a covert rebuke even from the three 
Judges sitting with him, though they concurred in the decision. 
The error is most unfortunate—one of those perverse incidents 
which only occur in Trish affairs—and has led to an outburst 
of fury against the Judge of the most extravagant kind, one 
speaker being even supposed to have incited his assassination, 
though that is, we think, an unfair construction of his words. 
The Lord Chief Justice is punished by the irreparable injury 
his want of impartiality has done to his own cause; but it will 
he well if it be possible to arrange that indisposition should pre- 
vent his presiding at the trial. We wish the system of appoint- 
ing partisan lawyers to the Bench were abrogated in Ireland. They 
are possibly as impartial as any other leading barristers, but 
nothing will make the local public believe it. It should be noted 
that the same Judges acceded to an application to restrain the 
Lee wing Mail from comments on the case. 

Mv. Parnell made two speeches at Waterford on Sunday, in 
Which he declared his intention of obtaining the soil of Ireland 
for the people of Treland, and this without any breach of the 
Constitution,—at least, so long as “it suited” the leaders of 
the people to keep within the bounds of the Constitution. This 





was, we suppose, a hint that it might suit the leaders of the people 
to transgress the limits of the Constitution ; but whether in order 
to show that this would not be needful, or to show that, if need- 
ful, any breach of the Constitution deliberately made would be 
a formidable one, Mr. Parnell computed the force of those 
identified with the present land-laws and of those opposed to 
those laws as amounting respectively to about half-a-million on 
the one side, and five millions on the other. His object was, he 
said, to remove the poor Irishmen from the barren soil which 
they are trying to cultivate on the west coast, to the rich 
grazing lands of such counties as Meath; and this he hoped to 
effect by prohibiting the letting-out of these lands for grazing 
purposes. If the landlords of Ireland did not accept such com- 
pensation as the Land League were at present willing to offer 
them, they would soon have to go without any compensation 
whatever. 

Mr. Parnell also declared his belief that the present Govern- 
ment would not be able to pass any effectual land measure, 
and his satisfaction at that prospect. He rejoiced that Mr. 
Forster’s Compensation for Evictions Bill did not pass last 
Sessiov, and would have voted against it himself, if he could 
not have counted on the House of Lords to do his dirty work 
for him. He did not expect to succeed in the object of his 
agitation immediately. He thought it would still take five or 
six years. But he hoped to make one Government after another 
hopeless which did not grant the Land League’s terms. And 
in point of fact, Mr. Parnell is in a much more potent position 
than ever O'Connell was. Ulster itself is more or less passing 
over to him, and landlords who have been at least as good and 
as liberal landlords as the very best in England or Scotland, are 
calmly required by their tenants to reduce their demands for 
rent by one-half, if they wish for any rent at all. On the 
foundation of a real, popular grievance, Mr. Parnell’s organisa- 
tion has successfully raised a superstructure of revolution which 
represents only the sordid reluctance of the pocket to fulfil its 
lawful contracts. 

Mr. Justice Fitzgerald, in the charge delivered on the 
opening of the winter assizes for the province of Munster, on 
Tuesday, kept clear of partiality, but made some forcible re- 
marks on the cases for trial. In Clare county there were 
43 charges of having written threatening letters, menaciny 
their recipients with death; 3 of firing into private dwelling- 
houses by parties disguised and armed; 2 of maiming cattle ; 
8 of arson; and 3 of taking and keeping forcible possession. 
In Limerick county there were 57 cases of threatening letters, in 
which life was threatened, either directly or by implication, if 
something were not done which the writer dictated; further, 
there were 16 cases of arson, 9 of maiming cattle, 9 of malicious 
injury to property, and 7 of taking forcible possession of farms 
or dwelling-houses at night. In the East Riding of Cork, there 
are 51 cases of threatening letters, 22 cases of arson, 5 oi 
maiming cattle, 7 of forcible possession, and 1 of an assault on 
bailiffs. In Kerry, there were 101 cases of threatening letters, 
of which 6 threatened death; 23 cases of arson, 4 of maim- 
ing cattle, malicious injuries to property without number, and 6 
forcible seizures of houses. In a great part of Munster, said 
Judge Fitzgerald, true liberty had ceased to exist; “ life is not 
secure; right is disregarded; the process of the law cannot be 
enforced; and dishonesty and lawlessness disgrace the land.” 


Nobody gives us any fun. ‘The Opposition are bitter and 
the Ministerialists are argumentative, and the speeches of the 
Recess are as heavy as lead. Mr. Stanhope tried to be an ex- 
ception at Huddersfield on Tuesday, but he only made the 
gloom deeper. He actually declared that the British Admiral, 
Admiral Seymour, “ was about to have the distinguished title 
of Count Fiasco conferred upon him by the nations of Europe, 
for what he had done.” A tenth-rate clown, or a writer of bur- 
lesques, or an irritated cabman, would be ashamed of himself if 
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he could not do better thanthat. Mr. Stanhope’s own epigram, 
that “ Mr. Gladstone’s Government are supporting anarchy for 
the sake of preserving their party,” is better. One can smile 
at the cool audacity of a statement like that, but it is impos- 
sible for anybody to chuckle over “Count Fiasco.” The de- 
crease of humour in politics is a marked sign of a time in which 
it is possible for Mr. Parnell to lead Irishmen, in which the 
whole Irish Representation has not one jester, and in which the 
only Member of Parliament who can raise a laugh at will is a 
sworn teetotaller. We suppose laughter will come back again 
some time, but for the present, we doubt if a Tory would know 
a joke if he heard one, while we are quite sure that if Mr. Stan- 
hope is the typical Tory, he cannot make one. Nobody on 
that side can, unless it be Major-General Fielden, and he does 
it unconsciously. peers _ 

Colonel Stanley made a speech at Over Darwen on Thurs- 
day, in which he maintained that the late Government had 
nothing at all to do with the present state of Ireland; and 
proved it, as he said, on the evidence of Mr. Justice Fitzgerald, 
who spoke of all the late violence and intimidation as having 
sprung up in Munster within the last few months. That, of 
course, is perfectly true, just as true as that the harvest springs 
up in a few months; but not less is it due to seed planted in 
the previous autumn. ‘The obvious truth is that the Land 
League has taken a hold of the interests of Irish tenants which 
no mere political agitation ever took, and that this would have 
been so equally under any Government and any state of the 
law. Colonel Stanley promises impartial consideration to the 
Trish measures of this Government; but the key-note of his 
speech is, of course, an augury of “ most impartial” preposses- 
sion and prejudice against anything that the Liberal Govern- 
ment suggests. 


Mr. Clare Sewell Read on Monday made a speech to the 
Farmers’ Club, Holborn, in which he rather deprecated exces- 
sive fear of American competition. He denied that American 
wheat could be laid down in the Mersey under 40s. a quarter, 
and believed that even at that price the unmanured prairie-land 
would speedily be exhausted. If we could only tide over twenty 
years, he should have little fear of American wheat. As to 
barley, he doubted if a substitute would be found, for the 
Americans, who had no malt-tax, still used barley. He thought 
the farmers would have to imitate the Americans, who get 
up at five o’clock, prefer reading to hunting, have no 
leisured or idle class above them, and give little time to amuse- 
ment. All that implies that the farmer of the future shall be a 
man with 100 acres, who works himself like a bailiff, and leads 
a life of strict economy and anxiety. A man with large capital 
will not work thirteen hours a day and live a life of incessant 
care, in order to make seven per cent. It is curious to note the 
difference between a speech like Mr. Read’s and a speech which 
would have been popular thirty years ago. The farmer is now 
talked to not as the ‘man who feeds England,” but as a rather 
small tradesman who must be taught rigid economy. 


President Hayes sent in his final Message to Congress on 
December 4th. He congratulates the Union upon its prosperity, 
an account of which we have given elsewhere, and which is cer- 
tainly marvellous; advises that negro suffrage should be made 
real by Federal protection ; urges Civil-Service reform on the 
basis of competition, and appointments by the Executive with- 
out control of the Senate; and recommends that polygamy 
should be suppressed in Utah, if necessary by disfranchising 
the Mormons. He alludes to the Fisheries question with Great 
Britain, and recognises that the new Government has “shown 
a disposition towards friendly agreement,” by accepting a 
sort of arbitration in the matter of Fortune Bay, and 
by arranging for a conference on the general interpre- 
tation of the fishery clauses of the Treaty of Washington; 
and hints that, subject to the neutrality and sovereignty of 
Columbia over the Isthmus, which is guaranteed by the Union, 
the Panama Canal project may be carried out without further 
American opposition. He suggests subventions in aid of 
direct steam communication with Mexico and South America, 
and states the revenue of the Union at £66,600,000, and the 
expenditure at £53,400,000. Finally, he urges the withdrawal 
of “the dollar of our fathers” in favour of a dollar worth, as 
bullion, its equivalent in gold; and endorses a curious proposal, 
which we do not profess to understand, for making General 
Grant by statute “Captain-General of the Army.” The 
Message is throughout sensible and calm, though penetrated by 





. . i 
a certain tone of exultation. Mr. Hayes, it will be remembered 
does not quit office till next March. 7 


The India Office has made a considerable financial ex er 
ment, and has had a great success. The Department <a 
three millions, and offered 3} per cent. in gold in London pro 
mised not to pay off the loan for fifty years, and fixed 98 a 
the minimum, below which tenders would be refused. Ther 
had miscalculated the plethora of mouey, the attraction of the 
fifty years’ clause, which suits trustees exactly, and their own 
credit. A single firm took a million and a half at 104, ana 141 
millions were offered, a large part of it above 103, The 
whole was allotted above 103}, and there is every probability 
that the loan will keep step with the Metropolitan Congols 
Mr. Gladstone’s declaration that the British Government might 
be compelled to guarantee the Indian Debt has evidently not 
been forgotten by the public. 


The French Senate is still most reluctant to pass the Bil} 
upon the Magistracy, which affronts all Conservative feeling, 
The Committee appointed to discuss the details of the Bill ig 
decidedly hostile, and has elected M. Jules Simon chairman, as 
the Senator who is most nearly able to cope with M. Gambetta’s 
influence. It is believed that the report to the Senate will be 
against the Bill, but this is not final, and the three sections of 
the Senatorial Left have held a meeting to compose their dif. 
ferences. They have agreed, it is stated, to fix the age of super. 
annuation at sixty-five, a matter of importance only to the 
Treasury, and to reduce the term during which Judges shall be 
removable to six months. Except that it asserts the right of 
the Senate to modify the Bill, this compromise seems to have 
no meaning. As many Judges can be dismissed in six months 
as in twelve, and the only principle at stake,—that the Bench 
shall be independent of political change, is just as completely 
surrendered. The only compromise worth contending for would 
have been a Bill dismissing or pensioning the Judges and 
Magistrates named in a schedule at its foot. That would, at 
least, have maintained the idea that it requires a statute to 
dismiss a Judge. 


A report is being diligently circulated upon the Continent 
that the German Government has proposed to compromise the 
Greek question, by asking the Porte to surrender the whole of 
Thessaly and the island of Crete, while retaining Epirus. 
The object is, of course, to content the Greeks, without 
adding greatly to their force as against any State possessed 
of a marine, and without interfering with Austrian hopes 
and projects on the shore of the Adriatic. The Greeks 
are not likely to accept this proposal, unless forced 
upon them by irresistible pressure. They want to rescue 
their northern border from brigand incursions, to obtain the 
aid of the warlike population of Epirus, to free Jannina (the 
centre of Greek cultivation), and to place themselves in a posi- 
tion to make an enduring league with the Albanians, Christian 
and Mahommedan. All the islands of the Archipelago would 
not compensate them for Epirus. Of course, if they will not 
fight, they must put up with what they can get; but as yet, they 
adhere to Jannina as their sine qué non. This project, which 
indicates that Austria wants the whole eastern side of the 
Adriatic, is the origin of the strange rumour that the Sultan 
has ceded Crete to Germany upon the terms on which Cyprus 
was ceded to England. If that rumour were true, it would, we 
hope, open even Jingo eyes to Lord Beaconsfield’s failure. The 
German Fleet planted right across the British route to India, 
would be the first consequence of his policy. Fortunately, 
France exists. Bere 

There is a kind of murrain raging among the Judges, the 
last death being that of Sir James Colvile, the virtual head of 
the Judicial Committee of Privy Council. He was one of the 
men who, from some inner hauteur or other defect of character, 
are never known to the public; but he was an almost perfect 
Judge, a man of natural rather than trained impartiality, who 
detected a fallacy at a glance, and respected too little any 
cause, or opinion, or person, to have an inclination to bias. 
He wished justice, above all things—hard justice—and 
was exactly the man to do it, when it had no reward what- 
ever. Few people perceive how thankless the Indian work of 
the members of this supreme tribunal is,—nothing less than to 
interpret law as the Judges of last resort for men seven 
thousand miles away, who will never hear of them, or thank 
them, or understand them, and who will not even perceive how 


crand a system is being built up gradually for their behoof. 
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Ivile knew Indian law well and English law, but 
he had a quality of mind which would have made any law 
«his hands work justice. Deeply loved by his friends, 
z the public a hard, slightly-cynical man, who 
never made a mistake, and in whom probably no suitor, how- 
ever exasperated, ever sincerely disbelieved. That is a fine, 


though exceptional character, impossible precisely to replace. 
o < - — 


Mr, Evelyn Ashley, the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Board of Trade, has addressed two letters, one to the Work- 
men’s Committee forthe Abolition of the Sugar Bounties, and one 
to the West-Indian Committee formed for the same purpose. 
In the former, he speaks of the sugar bounties as, in effect, “a 
boon ” to our sugar-consuming classes, which it would be con- 
trary to the policy of the Government,—which always prefers 
the interest of a great consuming class to the interest of a small 
producing class,—to attempt to repel. In the latter, he admits 
that no country can ultimately benefit from such a policy, and 
+f we understand him rightly, ultimately at least, not even the 
country which appears to receive the “boon ;” and he pro- 
mises to see what can be done to persuade other countries 
that it is false policy to give bounties, as it is false 
policy to impose protective duties. This sort of fidgetty 
changing from one leg to another on so important a subject as 
this, is hardly wise in the Government. These sugar bounties 
are either “‘ boons” or mischiefs to England. If they are boons, 
we ought to praise them, and suggest their enlargement and the 
extension of the principle to other sorts of foreign exports. If 
they are mischiefs, we should de all that is practicable, without 
causing fresh mischief, to get rid of them, and not blow hot and 
coldonthematonce, 

We are told that Mr. Justice Watkin Williams’s mysterious 
allusion to the many “ delicate and invisible springs ”’ which 
would be touched by the cbolition of the Chiefships in the 
Common-law Courts, and tne other “indirect but inevitable 
consequences which can be foreseen, but need not be particular- 
ised,” really meant this,—that first-rate men of the world are 
needed for the great trials, more even than first-rate lawyers ; 
that first-rate men of the world were usually appointed to the 
chiefships; and that, in all great trials, a “ chief” 
tomed to preside. With the chiefships abolished, this distinc- 
tion will be no longer possible, and the predominance of first- 
rate barristers over second-rate Judges will become as marked 
as it has often been in the Courts of Chancery. In other 
words, with the chiefships, there was a finer gradation possible 
in the application of means to ends than there will be now. 
That is a strong argument, if it were true that first-rate 
men of the world were usually made chiefs. But is it so? 
Have net the chiefs constantly been ineffective Attorney- 
Generals, sent up partly because they were ineffective ? Was 
Sir W. Bovill, for instance, who had to conduct the first Tich- 
horne trial, a first-rate, or even second-rate, man of the world ? 


Sir James Co 
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The Bishop of Rochester, in a letter published on Tuesday, 
states his side of the case in relation to the appointment to St. 
Paul's, Walworth, with a certain frankness and manliness, 
though not without acerbity. He says no delay would have 
altered his view as to his duty, keenly painful as he felt his 
duty to be; and therefore he thought the sooner it was done, 
the better, and the sooner his own view of his duty was ex- 
plained to the parishioners of St. Paul’s, Walworth, by him- 
self, the better. We quite agree with him. The worst of the 
strong men among the Evangelicals is not that they are de- 
ficient in pluck and frankness, but that their views require 
them to snub their fellow-creatures so much “ on principle.” 


Monsignore Cotton, the Bishop of Valence, appeared yester- 
lay week before the Court of Appeal, sitting as a Court of First 
Instance, on a charge of insulting a public functionary, 
M. Falliéres, the Under-Secretary of the Minister of Worship. 
The so-called “insult” was contained in a letter marked “ con- 
ndential,” and addressed only to the Under-Secretary in ques- 
tion; and the insult was contained in these words :—“ To treat 
as you are doing liberty of the Press, personal liberty, liberty of 
teaching, all liberties, is the height of ill-faith and cynicism. 
It will be vain to offer us all the savings of the President of 
the Republie and his Ministers, money which you put into your 
pockets to gorge your tools... .. . The love of money is the 
distinctive feature of the men who govern us.” ‘To treat such 
language, privately addressed to an official, as a punishable in- 
sult, is almost grotesque; but the Penal Code does subject to an 
'mprisonment of from a fortnight to two years any person in- 





sulting an official administrator or a Judge in the exercise of 
his duties, even by private letter. The Court very sensibly 
acquitted the Bishop, considering that there was no intention to 
insult; and this would be most satisfactory, if the Court were 
really in spirit and temper Republican. But if the majority of the 
Court were, as is probable, reactionary in political feeling, the 
acquittal would show nothing but sympathy with the Bishop. The 
French Republic will never be strong till it can bear with com- 
posure, and without vindictiveness, the attacks of its enemies. 


Mr. Shaw-Lefevre made a good speech at Reading on Wed- 
nesday, dealing chiefly with the position of the Government in 
relation to the Irish question. He pointed out that the Com- 
mittee he had moved for and obtained to inquire into the com- 
parative failure of what are called the Bright Clauses of the 
Trish Land Act of 1870, had made such a report, that the 
House of Commons was compelled to pass a resolution urging 
the expediency of making these Bright Clauses effective, and 
this in the face of a Government which began by opposing the 
resolution, and would have defeated it, if the feeling of their own 
followers had not been too strong forthem. The Ballot had 
made a great difference in the political condition of Ireland. It 
had destroyed the influence of landowners at elections, and now 
in many large districts there was no one really identified with 
the interests of landed property at all. Nothing, however, 
was done; the time of famine came; and now an agrarian 
movement subversive of all the rights of property in land had 
assumed a very formidable shape. 'To expropriate the landlords 
on a great scale would cause a great additional calamity to 
Treland, for it would result in the necessity of sending out all 
the interest on the purchase-money of their property to some 
foreign country, to which the expropriated landlords would go. 
He was opposed to all confiscation, if only on the score of 
policy,—i.e., on the ground that a system of extended 
ownership could not last, if it had its origin in contisca- 
tion. The ownership so originated would not be safe. 
The Land League was attempting a bad end by very 
alarming means, but all the more did the Government need 
the hearty support of all good men in its attempt both to 
lessen the evils of the Irish land system, and to restore the 
authority which the Land League had usurped. The First 
Commissioner of Works has a clear and strong grasp of this 
question, and will prove a real pillar of the Government 
during the [rish debates. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson, speaking at a large public meeting at 
Leeds on Wednesday, stated his intention to call on the Govern- 
ment to give effect to the resolution in favour of local option, 
passed last Session by the House of Commons, in some measure 
founded on the principle. Of course, he said, the time of Par- 
liament would be immediately taken up with Irish affairs; but 
the Irish people did not number much over five millions, and 
ought not to be permitted to eclipse entirely the interests of 
nearly thirty millions, who were suffering every day of their lives 
from the bad laws affecting drink. Well, but we are all suffer- 
ing every day of our lives from the evils of bad Irish land-laws 
and Trish lawlessness. It is no small evil to feel the general 
influence of Great Britain reduced, as it certainly is,—by at 
least one-third, if not one-half,—through the divided state of the 
United Kingdom. The physical drunkenness of England is bad 
enough, but it is hardly an evil so great as the political intoxi- 
cation of Ireland. ene 

The telegrams received in London as to the health of the 
Viceroy of India are by no means satisfactory. It was at first 
reported that Lord Ripon had been seized, at Poonah, with a 
slight attack of fever; but he recovered from this, and on 
December 5th started for Calcutta. On his arrival at Allaha- 
bad, however, he was again taken ill, the attack, according to 
Reuter, being sunstroke, and on December 9th it was reported 
that although the feverish symptoms were abating, he was un- 
able to move without assistance. As it is cold weather both at 
Poonah and Allahabad, all this suggests that Lord Ripon has one 
of the constitutions predisposed, after any fatigue or exposure, to 
regular Indian “ fever,” or even to heat-apoplexy. No precaution 
will keep such a constitution in health in such a climate, and if 
that is the case, there is nothing for it but to return. Itis just 
possible that Lord Ripon may be passing through an attack of 
“acclimatising fever,” often suffered by men of his age from 
the change of climate, but we doubt it. 
doctors are unwilling to exaggerate the illnesses of Kings. 


In India, as in Europe, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. PARNELL AT WATERFORD. 


\ R. PARNELL now avowedly agitates for a great measure 
4 of territorial confiscation. He boasted at Waterford 
that the Land League had five millions of Irishmen on its side, 
against about half a million who were identified in interest 
with the landlords of Ireland; and that with such odds as 
these, it would be easy, without any attempt at civil war,— 
which he said the leaders of the people were not disposed to 
provoke, “so long as it suited them” to keep within the letter 
of the Constitution,—to render it practically impossible for the 
landlords to gain the benefit of the law, so far as it was in 
their favour. Tis object was, he confessed, to get rid of 
the Irish landlords on such terms as the Irish people are 
at present disposed to grant them. And if the landlords 
will not accept those terms, then they would have to go with- 
out any terms at all, These were his words :—“ Let us take 
our stand upon our just rights,—the ownership of the land 
for the people of Ireland. Let us leave to the enemy the 
offer of compromise. Let the first offer of compromise come 
from them, for they are the beleaguered and isolated garrison. 
I warn them that if they waste too much time, and delay too 
long to settle with the enemy who is now at the gate, the day 
will soon come when they will find that their power of pro- 
posing or obtaining any compromise has been taken from them, 
and they will bitterly lament that they have thrown away their 
opportunity, when the people of Ireland were still willing 
to allow them to depart in peace, with such compen- 
sation for their interest as might seem fair.’ And in 
another speech, made the same day, he explains that 
the landlords of the Irish grazing counties will no longer 
be allowed to let out their land for the purposes of 
grazing, and will therefore be compelled, if they are to get 
a profit by their land at all, to let it out for agricultural 
purposes to the peopie now crowded together on the barren 
land of the West. This having been once effected, of course 
the next step will be to expropriate the landlords, according 
to the programme which Mr. Parnell had already laid 
down, with such compensation, if any, as the Land League 
may think fit to award. By these means a great revolution is 
gradually to be carried out, the end of which will be to sub- 
divide Ireland among her peasantry, on such terms as approve 
themselves to the leaders of the peasantry, without civil war, 
“ so long as it suits them ” to avoid civil war, but not without all 
the results which only civil war in most cases could be expected 
to yield. With civil war or without it, the landlords must go ; 
and must go on such terms as the Land League think fit to 
dictate. That is the long and the short of Mr. Parnell’s 
political programme. 

The really formidable aspect of this policy is not merely 
that it proposes to use utterly unscrupulous means for an 
utterly unscrupulous end,—which is in itself bad enough,— 
but that, if it were to succeed, it would undermine in the Irish 
peasantry the very conception of law and justice, so far at least 
as concerns the interests of the great class on behalf of whom 
this revolution is to be carried out. It starts from the notion 
that the tenant-farmers are to be the final judges of their 
own obligations; its method of procedure involves a complete 
terrorism over all who dispute, however justly, the judgments 
of the tenant-farmers as to the extent of their own obligations ; 
and it neither establishes nor suggests any sort of authority to 
which this vast class-conspiracy is to be subject, for any 
purpose except that of striking blows against “the enemy,” 
as Mr. Parnell gently terms all Irish landlords. It is 
hardly possible to conceive a more threatening situation 
than is presented to us by the prospect of a revolution 
the very purpose of which is not only to strike at the principle 
of authority, but to strike at it in the name of a single great 
class-interest, which is encouraged and even entreated to ignore 
entirely the justice of individual cases in the course of the 
conflict ; to withhold rents, however moderate; to punish 
evictions, however just ; and to exact tributes to the popular 
organisation, however reluctant and however much condemned 
by the conscience of the giver. Supposing such a revolution 
to come to what its promoters would call a successful end, what 
should we see? We should see the great Irish class of all, the 
peasantry of a nation, flushed by success in a movement the 
very principle of whose strategy had consisted in giving 
no quarter to those with whom they had made any contracts 
which it wag their interest to ignore, and confronted with 








no authority, human or divine, to which in such 
as these they felt the smallest loyalty or defere 
Where, after such a revolution, would be the tin 
of a new order? Where would be the power which soa 
impose a new law on the victorious class that had succeeded 
in this great act of confiscation? We have formorly seen that 
Mr. Parnell has felt it necessary to entreat the fags 
not to oppose the process of law where it is set in motion — 
by landlords, but by bankers or tradesmen. But would 
powerful class which had achieved so signal a triumph over ite 
chief creditors, be disposed, for ever after, to meet its obliga. 
tions honestly, or else pay the penalty of not meeting them, to 
other creditors very nearly, if not quite, as powerless as the 
landlords? The notion is absurd. Such a revolution as Mr 
Parnell contemplates would leave not only the soil of Ireland 
confiscated, but the confiscators in possession of unbridled 
and even insolent power. The class who had so courageously 
imitated the unjust steward in taking its billand writing down 
quickly that it owed to its lord fifty or eighty measures, when 
it really owed him a hundred measures, would certainly not 
feel inclined to deal with its fellow-servants on any different 
principle. Ireland would find itself in the hands not simply 
of a single class, but of a single class which had just success. 
fully mastered the art of confiscation. 

At present, however, Mr. Parnell’s programme has just this 
little defect in it,—that he takes no account of the British 
Government, and that the British people have not yet learned 
his lesson, whatever may be true of the Irish people. But the 
peril is great, and is a peril of a kind which the Scotch and 
English constituencies should consider very carefully, even 
if the Irish constituencies, in their present intoxication, choose 
to ignore it. The lesson we should lay to heart is this,—that in 
doing justice to Ireland, and doing it, as we hope the present 
Government will do it, on generous principles, it will be neces- 
sary not merely to offer terms which may secure the Irish 
peasantry in all the rights they have so often been compelled to 
forfeit, but to impose the new order with the sort of authority 
that shall wrest the government of Ireland out of the hands 
of this party League, and gain for the principle of law the 
dignity and the commanding position of impartial justice. 
Not only is a large reform of the land-law wanted, but 
simultaneously with it a stand should be taken on the principle 
of the new settlement, a stand of a kind to overawe resistance 
from either side, whether from the discontented landlord or the 
discontented Land Leaguer. The worst danger for Ireland is not 
that caused either by bad landlords or unscrupulous agitators, 
but that caused by the absolute ascendancy of a single class- 
interest over everything that represents to Ireland either law 
or justice. This is chiefly due, no doubt, to the perversion of 
law and justice during many ages into legal lawlessness and 
injustice. But it is probably due also to the unfortunate sim- 
plicity of the present grievance in Ireland, which involves 
directly only one class, and involves that in a way the 
menacing aspect of which the other classes—the classes of the 
cities—have not understood. But the Government ought to 
take care that for the future they do understand it. They 
ought to take care that the cities shall understand what is 
involved in this attempt to dictate to Ireland, so that when 
once the land grievance is settled, there shall be no danger of 
the agricultural class again taking the bit in its mouth, and 
intimidating all who choose to challenge its decrees. 

We do not believe it possible to regain the proper Executive 
authority in Ireland, without a great reform of the land- 
laws. An Executive identified with a system so bad as 
the present system, can have no hope of winning respect 
from the Irish people. But we do also believe that with 
the reform of the land-laws should come a great effort 
to re-establish the authority which injustice has under- 
mined; to take the reins out of the hands of that ur 
scrupulous organisation which now dictates alike to land- 
lords, just and unjust, to tenant-farmers, satisfied and unsatis- 
fied, to city corporations, and to shopkeepers, and which even 
wrings forced contributions out of private persons who utterly 
loathe its ends. To reform the land-laws is a great end, but 
to vindicate the authority of the Government over a society 
dominated by this organisation of tyranny, is a still greater end, 
though one quite unattainable without the former. 
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THREE-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. 
won d ought to be very much pleased at the 


splendid success of the Indian 34 per cent. loan offered 
on Tuesday, but everybody is not. The India Office wanted 
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three millions, and offered 34 per cent. at a8; but the — 
bed fourteen millions, most of it above par, and much 
— 104. The triumph and relief for the Government of 
. : este no doubt, very great. Within living memory, that 
ete has paid 8 per cent. for money; it has paid oF 
within this generation ; and now, after a great and expensive 
and amid showers of pessimist predictions, many of which 
sn basis in truth—though the element of time is often 
ane in them—the credit of India surpasses that of any 
State, except Great Britain, in the world. Neither France, 
nor Germany, nor even Holland, can borrow at that price. 
This ought to be a satisfaction to all Englishmen, but we 
suspect a majority of those who read the intelligence feel 
something not very different from dismay. The event is a 
heavy blow to little people, or rather, it brings home to them 
with new force the permanence of the process which has now 
been going on for nine years, and which so closely affects 
them,—the slow, but steady, reduction of the rate of interest 
upon all sound securities. By one of those accidents which 
sometimes mark the history of finance, as of nations, a period 
of continued peace has been synchronous with a lull in 
business speculation and a loss of faith in certain securities, 
and the savings of the world have been directed in a 
full stream towards the few, though large, invest- 
ments which are beyond doubt. The consequence has 
been a steady but determined rise in their price, until the 
safe” Securities—securities which Trustees will look at— 
have reached unheard-of figures. Consols, if we count the 
dividend, are above par. French Three per Cent. Rentes are 
at 86, the American Fours are at 115, and Congress has just 
yoted that £150,000,000 or so shall be refunded at 5 per cent. 
—an operation quite practicable—the best Railway Deben- 
tures at 4 per cent. range up to or beyond 1138, good four 
per cent. preference Railway shares may be roughly stated at 
110, and Indian Guaranteed Five per Cents, scarcely yield 32 
per cent. It is useless to go farther with the list. With the 
exception of some small Stocks here and there, which by some 
accident do not attract the market, it is impossible to obtain 
4 per cent. in any security which is at once safe and quickly 
realisable, and extremely difficult in securities fit for Trustees 
to obtain more than 34. At the same time, the returns from 
land are going down, and its value shaking to an extent which 
frightens small investors; the rental of houses is sinking, 
though in this instance the resistance is fierce, and rent a good 
deal affected by individual necessity or whim ; and the richer 
municipalities are threatening everywhere to convert their 
bonds into lower, sometimes much lower, denominations. 
The Banks are drowned in money at deposit, till the 
most formidable danger of the situation is the necessity 
their Managers feel for using money somehow; and till 
every rogue who plays a big game, and therefore wants 
large advances, is welcome in a bank parlour; and pro- 
moters who in ordinary times would offer the public 20 per 
cent., think 6 will be attractive enough, and have sometimes 
the adroit impudence to offer 5. Accumulation, in fact, 
has caught up and passed the means of investment, till, if a 
great Government, say, France or Germany, wanted a hundred 
millions at 34 per cent., for anything but war, capitalists 
would feel the request as a kind of godsend. 

This state of affairs, though pleasant to Governments and 
cities, and to great corporations with old debts, and to very large 
mortgagees, who can offer undeniable security, presses terribly 
on small holders of personalty and moderate men of the 
saving turn. Some of their investments are paid off every 
month, and they find it impossible to place the money again 
without loss of income. They go wandering about Throg- 
morton Street with, metaphorically speaking, bags of gold in 
their hands, half crying over their poverty, and ready to swear 
at the decent brokers who tell them there is nothing safe at 
4 per cent. They suffer as no other class do, for the differ- 
ence between £400 a year for £10,000 and £300 a year is to 
them the difference between ease and constant anxiety ; and 
as for a conversion of Consols—we write on evidence—they 
are for the moment as foolish as Frenchmen, and incline 
to denounce any such project as a rcbbery. They are miser- 
able, because they either have money or are making money ; 
and, absurd as their dilemma so stated may seem, it has a 
most distinct effect in depressing the spirits of the community. 
They feel as if success had become tasteless, as if the small 
capitals they were so glad of and the small savings that so 
encouraged them had become suddenly without value. Nor 
can we, who sympathise with them, give them much comfort. 





sooner or later, either by a rise in the profits of cultivation or 
a fall in the price of estates; but it will not settle itself just 
yet, certainly not for five years, and possibly not for twenty. 
Nor is there any calculable prospect of a distinct rise of in- 
terest. A revival of trade may occur, probably will; bat 
though that will absorb money, it will also largely increase the 
quantity of savings to be invested. There may be a burst of 
speculation, but unless some totally new and unexpected 
groove for profitable expenditure is discovered, as, for example, 
a new motor, or a new metal as superior in tenacity to steel 
as steel is to iron, the speculative outlay will be only a 
dribble, and not a rush. We see already that the “ pro- 
moters” are awake, and are trying the markets with 
schemes, chiefly of the industrial kind, some of them plausible, 
but many so gross that we could wish the libel laws sus- 
pended for a week, just that City Editors might say what they 
know ; but the aggregate is a trifle, compared with the capital 
secking and not finding 5 per cent. for itself. A dozen 
schemes, requiring two or three millions among them, may 
ruin some thousands of households; but they do not affect the 
huge aggregate of accumulation, any more than an extra bath- 
room affects a water company’s reservoir. There is, of course, 
danger in such a plethora of money that some big leak may 
be opened, but it is as yet a theoretical danger; while of the 
formation of a new and sound channel, drawing off the stream 
of money to places where it can produce fertility, there is not 
asign. One would say—talking nonsense, of course, in saying 
it—that the world just now wants nothing, unless it be rail- 
ways as cheap as roads, which it cannot get., Nothing but 
some great destruction of capital, such as a war among 
first-class States, or the repudiation by Socialists of 
some first-class Debt, could suddenly and severely affect 
the interest on capital, minor troubles being absolutely 
unfelt. The severity of the pressure of wealth, and the 
magnitude of the stream rolling towards investment may be 
estimated from a single datum. The United Kingdom, the 
most solid State in the world, the depét of the wealth of three 
continents, is within ‘‘a measurable distance of civil war,” and 
Consols are above par, and ‘Change is never affected by Irish 
rumours, We may search the financial history of the world 
fer such a condition of affairs, and search in vain. If it lasts 
five years, men will be talking of the sweet “ simplicity of Two 
per cent.,” and the “ comfort of getting rid of fractions,” and 
it may last, for all the clouds abroad. The big nations are 
afraid of war, and the little nation which is always giving 
just cause for war will find itself in fetters, and obliged, grow] 
as it will, to obey European orders. Nobody knows what an 
hour may bring forth, what may be the result of a single 
death, or of a single short-sighted vote, or what would happen if 
disease of any kind threatened the cereals sheathed in silica, 
such as has threatened the potato and the vine; but it is quite 
possible, possible enough to be a heavy factor in calculation, 
that the financial world may remain nearly in its present posi- 
tion for five years, The cycle of good harvests should recom- 
mence, an unprecedented emigration is relieving the congestion 
of Europe, and England is administered by a Government 
seeking anything rather than interesting adventures. In that 
event, the interest of money will almost certainly sink to a 
figure of which the oldest among us have no experience. That 
means prosperity to many classes and to all nations, but it 
means a time of suffering for our present clients, the people 
of small properties and comparatively modest savings. 

Will the habit of Saving be impaired? We think not. The 
habit of investment may be, men coming to regard their savings, 
as Asiatics do, rather in the light of hoards than of properties 
yielding income, a state of opinion once common in England, 
and not unknown even now among the very wealthy, who have 
a saying that such and such a purchase is “a very sound bank- 
note ;’ but the practice of saving is not dependent upon calcu- 
lations of interest, so much as upon a fear which low interest 
does not remove. The first cause of saving is the fear of being 
without money. The most economical of mankind—Indian 
peasants, Tuscan peasants, Irish peasants—do not invest, but 
hoard. <A bank balance is a thing of joy, even if the 
interest on it is small, and people are not more free 
with their bank-notes because bank-notes are sterile. The 
real danger is to the corporate capitalists, the Insurance 
Offices, Banks, Benefit Societies, Loan Corporations, and 
Annuity Offices, which have made far-reaching calculations 
upon the basis of the idea that 4 per cent. can always be 
obtained by careful men. They would be terribly hit by a 
fall from 4 per cent. to 3, representing a reduction in receipts 


The “ and question,” from their point of view, will right itself, | of 25 per cent., and would be very apt to become a little, or 
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not a little, rash. It is there the danger lies, not in any dis- 
couragement of the habit of saving; and if the decline in 
interest lasted long, the danger would be a grave one. No 
man is so credulous as your bank manager when his vaults 
are overflowing with cash for which he must pay 1 per cent., 
yét fears to receive nothing. He looks then upon Montague 
Tigg as a sort of benefactor. 





DR. LIDDON’S PROPOSAL. 


W* shall not pretend to feeling much interest in the 

proceedings in the Queen’s Bench in Mr. Dale’s case. 
They are, unavoidably, in the nature of a dilatory plea. If 
the plea is disregarded, nothing comes of it. If the plea is 
allowed, nothing comes of it either. In the latter event, Mr. 
Dale, no doubt, goes home to his family, instead of going back 
to Holloway Gaol. But he goes home on one of two grounds, 
—either the proceedings in the particular case were informal 
and Lord Penzance has only to take more care another time ; 
or the Legislature has not made imprisonment one of the 
punishments for disregarding Lord Penzance’s monitions. 
Upon the first hypothesis, the next clergyman whom the 
Church Association send to prison will be sent in a way which 
shall leave no means of escape open to him. Upon the second 
hypothesis, Mr. Dale and his fellow-Ritualists will be deprived 
by-and-by, instead of being imprisoned now. In other words, the 
question will become ripe for settlement about 1883, instead of 
being ripe for settlement in 1880. This is not a change in which 
we can discern any advantage whatever. The more Ritualist 
clergymen there are in gaol, and the more certain it is that 
with the law what it is, in gaol they must stay, the greater 
will be the chance of seeing the controversy disposed of upon 
some rational principle. 

We will not now reargue the suggestion we have so often 
made for disposing of it on the principle of live and let live. 
Our only motive for referring to it at all to-day is, that what 
may be called an alternative suggestion has been put for- 
ward by Dr. Liddon in the Guardian of December Ist, 
and we wish to state the grounds on which we prefer 
our own. Dr. Liddon’s proposal is to constitute a Court 
which shall have spiritual authority over the consciences of the 
Ritualist Clergy, and he thinks that this end would be secured 
by the creation of a new Court of Final Appeal, “ whose mem- 
bers should be Bishops, elected to serve by the entire English 
Episcopate, and having legal assessors, to save them from mis- 
takes in matters of law.” Such a Court would, at all events, 
have spiritual authority over Dr. Liddon himself. He admits that 
it is only too probable that it “ would not seldom and bitterly 
disappoint the hopes of High Churchmen.” But disappoint- 
ment ought not then to be synonymous with resistance. ‘ Prin- 
ciple,” says Dr. Liddon, “is principle; and I, for one, could 
not question the spiritual authority of an Episcopal Court of 
Appeal, exercising its own judgment on the formularies of the 
Church, without impeaching principles which, for me at least, 
have ‘been throughout my life beyond discussion. If ever a 
time should unhappily come when I found it impossible to 
accept the decisions of such a Court, without doing violence 
to my conscience, I should give it no trouble whatever. I 
should know that the Church, as distinct from the State, of 
England had spoken ; and I should at once resign my place 
among its ministers.” 

We shall not stop to inquire whether there would be any 
difficulties on the side of the State in the way of accept- 
‘ing this proposal, It will be sufficient at present to 
consider what would be the probable action of a Court so 
constituted ; what its reception by the Ritualist party ; and 
what its influence on the future of the Church of England, 
The new Court would plainly be open to the very grave 
objection that it would be composed of Judges who exercise 
large administrative power. A Judge who is a Judge and 
nothing else has no need to trouble himself as to the welcome 
his judgment will meet with. His concern with the matter 
ends when he has given his decision. But a Bishop who 
is also a Judge in matters ecclesiastical cannot thus 
put his decisions behind him. THe has to govern the Clergy, 
and his difficulties in doing this will be immeasur- 
ably increased, if he is forced to make himself un- 
popular with one or other of the parties into which the 
Clergy are broken up. It is a favourite contention with the 


Ritualists that the members of the Judicial Committee im- 
port other than dry legal considerations into their judgments. 
Is it possible, or even conceivable, that Episcopal Judges 
Suppose, for example, a 


should not do the same thing? 





Bishop is pressed by counsel on each side with the ar um 
that if such and such words are taken in this ome ~ 
Church of England has forfeited her Catholicity, and that ” 
they are taken in that meaning, she has ceased to be a Pro 
testant communion. How can a Bishop be expected to ut 
these opposing considerations entirely out of sight pe. 
say,— This is the real sense of the words, and it is nothin 
to me whether it is a Catholic or a Protestant wi 
If he did reach to this height of independence, how would 
he get on with his clergy, after he had given a judg. 
ment which would deprive the Church of England of the a 
quality for which the men of decided opinions among them 
value it? To take two conspicuous examples, it is in the highest 
degree doubtful whether such a judgment as that given by the 
Judicial Committee in the Bennett case could have been ob- 
tained from an Episcopal Court. The gist of that judgment 
was that a Eucharistic doctrine not distinguishable, except by 
peculiarly ingenious experts, from that of the Roman Church 
may be taught in the Church of England. Whichever way 
the Bishops had determined the point, they would have gone 
contrary to the wishes of a considerable number of their clergy, 
It would have been just the same in the Gorham case. There 
equally as in the Bennett case, the plain meaning of the 
formularies seemed to be against the judgment actually given, 
The Judges perhaps strained the words in the interest of 
comprehension, but the Bishops might have been equally dis. 
posed to strain them in the interest of exclusion. 

Dr. Liddon will perhays answer that he has conceded all 
this beforehand, since he has said in his letter that such a Court 
“would not seldom and bitterly disappoint the hopes of High 
Churchmen.” But though he himself would be willing to submit 
and take the consequences, what guarantee is there that the 
Ritualist party generally would be of the same mind? Their 
attitude towards the Bishops has not impressed impartial 
observers with any strong sense of their readiness to submit to 
a Bishop simply because he is a Bishop, and any additional 
authority that the Court may possess will be of purely civil 
origin, and so add nothing whatever to its chances of a favour- 
able reception. Why is it that Mr. Dale and others have 
declined to follow the admonitions of their Bishop, and 
to discontinue the prohibited ceremonial? Because they say 
that the connection of the Bishop with the State, and the 
circumstance that he has allowed himself to put a law in 
operation which is not the genuine law of the Church of 
England, have made it impossible. The connection with the 
State would be quite as evident when the Bishop was sitting 
as a member of one of the Queen’s Courts, as when he was 
counselling obedience to the law as declared by one of the 
Queen’s Judges ; and unless his decision was in accordance 
with the Ritualist interpretation of the Prayer-book, it would 
be rejected equally with that of a lay Judge as not the genuine 
law of the Church of England. Unless the Ritualists should 
wholly change their character and mode of action, it is im- 
possible to suppose that they would be contented with such a 
solution as this. It would satisfy Dr. Liddon and a few more 
who are at once consistent and reasonable, but it would leave 
the Ritualists generally just as resolute in resisting what they 
did not like as they are now. 

Supposing the Court established and received with acquies- 
cence, if not with enthusiasm, by the Ritualists, how would 
it help us out of the present difficulty? The Ornaments 
Rubric, for example, must mean one thing or the other, either 
that vestments are to be worn, or that they are not. If the 
Episcopal Judges decided that it forbids vestments, the Ritual- 
ists would, on Dr, Liddon’s theory, have no choice but to give 
up wearing them. Given that the feeling in favour of vest- 
ments is really strong enough to be worth legislating about, 
it will not be put an end to by such mild means as this. 
Given that it is not strong enough to be worth legislating 
about, why should we trouble ourselves to create a new Court 
to deal with it? If, on the other hand, the Episcopal 
Judges decided that the Rubric prescribes vestments, how 
can they possibly prevent a clergyman from wearing them? 
Every member of his congregation may dislike them. He 
may drive them from the church, and so inflict on them 
the greatest spiritual discomfort. He may in country 
places give them the choice of attending a service they think 
Popish, or no service at all. Yet if vestments are legal, and 
the only change made in consequence of the Ritualist prosecu 
tions is a change in the Court before which such prosecutions 
are instituted, no security can be had against this result. 
Whichever way the decision of the new Court goes, one kind of 
Ritual must be stereotyped in the Established Church. Con- 
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idering that in the Established Church, as it is, there is a 
crowing demand for two quite opposite types, a solution which 
does this is condemned beforehand. 





AMERICAN PROSPERITY. 


T is hardly fair to smile at the slight tone of self-congratu- 
lation which runs through the last Message of President 
Hayes. Tt is not in human nature for the Chief Magistrate of 
a great State, be he Sovereign or President, not to feel ina 
time of rushing prosperity that he himself has done something 
to produce it. He might have prevented it so easily; and 
every man credits himself not only with the good acts which 
are seen of his neighbours, but with the good abstinences 
which are invisible. specially is this excusable in an Ameri- 
can President, who, however modest, must feel with a certain 
bitterness that, although his administration has been successful, 
he has never been asked even by implication to take back his 
own self-denying pledge, and accept a second term. Mr. 
Hayes has been a very fair President, and an unusually self- 
effacing one, and he leaves behind him a Republic prosperous 
beyond any historic precedent. We can recall no country 
which has ever been in precisely such a condition. The Trea- 
sury is literally brimming over with wealth. The surplus this 
year amounts to £13,176,000 sterling, an amount of which 
Mr. Gladstone has never ventured to dream, and which all 
other financiers in Europe must regard with envious despair. 
The whole of this vast surplus—nearly the revenue of 
Prussia when she advanced to the headship of Europe—and a 
million and a half besides, has been applied to the reduction 
of Debt. The American people, half-ruined by their Civil 
War, insisted on paying off instead of bearing their Debt, 
and amid the most terrible temptations adhered to that 
resolve with an unswerving persistence which throws a new 
light upon the future of Democracy. They were utterly unused 
alike to debt and to sharp taxation. They were, for a time, 
doubtful if they had succeeded in their war. They were com- 
pelled to pass through a cycle of depression unparalleled in 
their annals, depression amid which every one felt poor, and it 
was gravely stated, on competent authority, that every Western 
farmer was more or less mortgaged, and workmen in the great 
centres not only talked Socialism, but fought for it, and the 
first feeder of the resources of the nation, the marvellous im- 
migration from Europe, came practically toan end. The peo- 
ple, however, had made up their minds, and they taxed them- 
selves wholesale, as if self-flagellation titillated them, and, with 
one notable exception, that of the income-tax, they bore their 
heavy imposts without flinching. No doubt they were helped 
by the national feeling, entertained even by those who indulge, 
that alcohol is in se an evil thing, by the rooted prejudice in 
favour of high tariffs, and by the national carelessness about 
the cost of certain luxuries—no other people in the world would 
bear the Western price for good boots and gloves—but their 
resolution to pay rather than their descendants should pay, 
had in it a superb pride. They held on, devoted a surplus 80 
per cent. higher than their whole taxation before the war to 
the redemption of Debt, voted down all repudiators by crush- 
Ing majorities—for the craze about “the dollar of our 
fathers” was honest enough—and finally reached their present 
financial position. More than a third of their Debt is paid, 
the interest will next year be under £18,000,000 a year 
(£17,800,000), or, say, two-thirds the Debt of Great 
Britain ; and the Secretary to the Treasury, while proposing 
to sweep away all inland duties except those on alcohol and 
tobacco, expects to place a vast refunding loan at from 3 to 
3% per cent. The half-ruined people of 1865, with their 
Consols at 48 and an irredeemable paper currency fluctuating 
2 percent. in an hour, have in 1880 the credit of Great Britain, 
and could raise £300,000,000 for a war. There never was 
such a financial triumph in the history of a nation, or one 
which reflected greater credit on its authors. 

The people have not been skinned, either. If Mr. Sherman’s 
Proposals are adopted, the Union will next year be as free of 
Excise Duties as Great Britain, and more free of direct taxes— 
the State taxation counting against our “ rates ”"—the depres- 
has disappeared, the mortgages are paid off, and again 
‘he over-spill of the Caucasian world is pouring, in ever- 
creasing volume, in to the Republic. The Union has 
Teceived since 1847 five millions and a half of white men, and 
ri them—a fact to be carefully noted—Irishmen are not 
Teuton: ; They are beaten by the Germans alone, and the 

“t of a 1 branches outnumber them by three to two. 

1s year the immigration has suddenly swollen, until half a 





million of people—the population of two cities like Leeds, or 
of two counties like Suffolk—have entered the Republic, 
bringing with them cash equal to £3,000,000 sterling at least, 
and new labour worth £10,000,000 a year. It is believed that 
the new Census to be taken next year will show, speaking 
roughly, a population of 50,000,000,—4+45,000,000 of them 
whites ; while, if prosperity continues, the immigration may 
not impossibly be doubled. Every day the means of com- 
munication improve, every day the exhaustion of the Euro- 
pean continent is more felt, while every day, as intelligence 
spreads, the masses fret more and more under their mono- 
tonous daily toil, with its want of chances, and the insecurity 
of which they have only just become aware. That is to say, 
the Union is already the second of the White Powers of the 
world in population, and might expend a German army a year 
in slaughter without feeling an impediment to her progress. 
Nor are these multitudes as yet pressing on the means of 
subsistence. It is a special feature of the condition of the 
American Union that there are within it few “ congestions,” 
that as men grow thick on the ground they move off of their 
own will to more attractive soils, that migration has 
become an automatic law, till the sweep of the population 
towards the West—that is, towards an area of profitable agri- 
culture—is gradually transferring the control of the Union to 
the Western freeholder. All who will work obtain a living, 
and the immense majority of the population secure one which, 
though not without sordid features in it and an element of 
grinding anxiety, is, as regards food, clothing, lodging, and 
education, distinctly better than that of any large population 
in the past or present of the Old World. 

The economic condition of the Union is marvellous, and a 
just source of pride to its people, but Americans must not for- 
get that much of their brimming prosperity is purchased at a 
heavy moral price. They do less for the world involving self- 
sacrifice, deliberately do less, than any great people in it, unless 
it be the Germans, who may fairly plead that their gigantic 
armaments, if they produce unrest, still save Europe from the 
ambition alike of Gaul and Slav. The American Union is rich 
beyond compare, first, because it inherited the richest estate 
but one in the world—Brazil is possibly richer, as men will see 
when the Germans take possession—and secondly, because it 
spends so little of the national fortune on either Army or Navy, 
because it refuses to maintain order in any Asiatic depend- 
ency, because it looks on the struggles of the Old World with 
the half-amused glance of an indifferent spectator. It has the 
strongest, the freest, and the most prosperous of peoples within 
its borders; but no nation in bonds looks upward to the Great 
Republic for aid, no struggling people turns to her Fleet with 
longing, no perishing race so much as hopes that the Western 
rifle will drive away the oppressor. One American shell would 
liberate the Armenians, but it will not be fired. The world may 
die of despair, for Washington. The most generous individually 
of races will collectively strike no blow for foreign freedom, 
send no fleet, issue even no command. There is a legend 
current, which we have never been able to trace fully, 
that America once intervened in the most decided way 
to save Switzerland from an invasion ; but unless that be true, 
we know of no great service she has done to mankind, except 
in offering the distressed a home—and that repays her. Yet, 
with her necessary disinterestedness, and her magnificent re- 
sources, and her detached policy, the Union might often be 
the best of arbiters, might arrest a war, and hurry on a work 
of mercy to mankind like the erasure of the Sultanet. She, 
however, does nothing, even on her own continent, where State 
after State is rotting down or falling back from civilisation, 
unaided, unguided, and uncontrolled by the mighty people 
who claim to be, and are, distinctively “ the Americans,” and 
who endlessly accumulate the strength they use politically 
only for themselves. The Union does not even insist on order 
in Mexico, will not keep forces sufficient to secure full freedom 
to her own black citizens, and allows wars to go on in the 
Southern Continent which she could stop with a word. It 
will not, we believe, always be so. We do not conceive it pos- 
sible for so great a State always to remain isolated, as if in 
another planet, or to refuse to bear its share in the burden 
imposed by nine hundred millions upon less than two hundred ; 
but up to to day, America has sought and gained her own 
happiness by indifference to that of the inhabitants of the 
remainder of the world. That policy has enabled her to dis- 
pense with fleets and armies, to avoid the costly burden of a 
foreign policy, and to maintain her organisation without ad- 
ministrative services, and it has therefore made her rich. But 
she must be more than rich, or powerful, or even free, before 
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America can hope to change the half-awestruck admiration of 
the world at her material prosperity, into cordial liking for 
herself without her rich surroundings. 





LAW IN IRELAND. 


N R. FORSTER’S Circular of December 1st to the Magis- 
I tracy of Ireland proves, what many experienced Irish- 
men have recently been asserting,—that it is not the law 
which is weak in Ireland, but its agents, the permanent 
officials at the Castle, the magistrates, and, above all, the 
police. There is law enough to put down intimidation. As 
Mr. Forster shows, it isa highly penal offence to assemble in 
arms or in disguise to the terror of her Majesty’s subjects; or 
to terrorise by force or by menace any person into quitting his 
employment; or to injure lands, houses, cattle, or goods; or 
to write, convey, or send threatening letters ; or to administer 
unlawful oaths ; and special power, backed by imprisonment, is 
given to magistrates to bind over persons whom they “ suspect ” 
of being conspirators to commit such offences, and to compel 
all persons to give evidence before them. No intervention 
of a jury is required, and the magistrates have only to discover 
reasonable” evidence,—that is, evidence satisfactory to their 
minds, It is difficult to conceive of a stronger law, or to 
understand why, with such a law in existence, it was deemed 
necessary to ask for power to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act. 
The Pall Mall Gazette suggests that the officials, having always 
obtained arbitrary power when they asked for it, could not be 
at the trouble to carry out the existing law; but though that 
reason undoubtedly had its weight, there is, we fear, another of 
still greater influence. Neither magistrates nor police are 
thoroughly trusted by the Executive,—the magistracy, because 
they are timid; the police, because they have lost either the 
power or the will to do detective work. It is useless, if 
Ireland is to be pacified, to shut our eyes to facts, and the 
truth is, that the machinery of justice in Ireland is as much 
responsible for her condition as the Land Leaguers. The 
Judges grow so exasperated, often with good reason, that they 
seem to the people not Judges at all, but powerful exponents and 
agents of party animosity, and are abused in language of unen- 
durable violence. The Magistrates, alien in race, creed, and feel- 
ing, are so detested and distrusted that they hesitate to do justice, 
a phenomenon witnessed, we are bound to add, in the North of 
England also, during the Trades-Union contest, and in the 
East of England when the machine-breakers and rick-burners 
were in full swing. The police have become soldiers, have, as 
regards agrarian disputes, a certain sympathy with the people, 
and are not supported sufficiently by picked and trained de- 
tectives. The whole machinery wants renewing and strength- 
ening. The Government, at any cost, should clean out “ the 
Castle,” replacing the officials who cannot get rid of their tradi- 
tions witb picked men, including some Anglo-Indians accustomed 
to govern; should appoint cool stipendiaries in the infected 
counties, men who will take a shot as part of the day’s work 
for which they are paid,—men, if necessary, who have dealt 
with bushrangers in Australia, or cattle-lifters in the Far 
West ; and then import from the Irish cities, from Glasgow, 
and Liverpool, and East London, and the great American 
centres a thousand or more detectives, engaged at any neces- 
sary price, and willing to take their lives in their hands, And 
then the whole should be instructed that their business 
is not to do violence, or to oppress, or even to spy, but 
to carry out the law steadily and coldly, as it would be 
earried out against embezzlers, or forgers, or men guilty 
of cheating the revenue, and, in particular, to hunt out 
every intimidator, if the search takes twenty years. Irish 
assassins or abettors of outrage are no more sustained by a 
consciousness of right than any other wrong-doers, and the 
law, steadily and even mercifully, but inflexibly carried out, 
is always too strong for the resistance of men not inspired by 
the sense that they, and not the magistrates, are the defenders 
of society. In every case in which there is any evidence 
at all, there should be a prosecution. Half the prosecutions 
will fail, but in the remainder there will be a conviction, 
and even a chance of conviction impresses the majority of 
criminals. The single sentence reported from Omagh of 
twenty years’ penal servitude on a man who shot at his land- 
lord will check assassination through a district, just as one 
landlord who defends himself impresses a whole lodge of 
rent-defaulters. The state of Ireland is bad enough, but it is 
not half so bad as the condition of many districts in America, 
which have, nevertheless, been reduced through the ordinary 
law to profound order. If evidence is absolutely unprocur- 
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had to do it, throughout the Mutiny,—that is, to administer 
justice, unprotected by soldiers, amidst a people thirsting for 
their lives; and they did it, without either credit or thanks 
We admit, of course, to the full that a governing caste which 
dwells among the people must always be more or less timid ; byt 
if there is a country in the world where officials ready to ron 
risks can be obtained for money, it is Ireland. With depart. 
mental chiefs unwilling to insist on prosecutions, magistrates 
afraid of the accused in the dock, and police disinclined to do 
more than carry out orders, the administration of justice would 
fail anywhere. 

It is nearly the same as to the collection of rent. Every. 
body is saying or fearing that if “ the three F's” become law 
the landlord’s compensation, security for his rent, will not ‘: 
realised, The tenants will not pay the quit-rent, any more 
than the rent. They forget how very strong the new legal 
machinery will be, or can be made. The proposal put forward 
is, that if a tenant does not pay his rent, he should be re. 
quired by a Tenure Court to sell his holding to another tenant, 
If he refuses, he will be liable, like any one else who resists 
the order of a Court—like Mr. Dale for example—to be im. 
prisoned till he obeys; while any neighbours who may intimi- 
date a buyer will be guilty of “contempt.” That is a dreaded 
liability in Ireland, because there is no jury to coerce or 
cajole,—so dreaded that sales by order of the Land Court 
have, in the height of this agitation, been successfully 
carried out. Attempts were made to intimidate, but a 
quiet intimation from the Judge that he should treat any 
such intimidation as ‘contempt,’ brought the interruptions 
to a summary close. In Ireland, as elsewhere, it is not cruelty 
that is required to overcome resistance, but light punishment, 
which there is no reasonable or hopeful chance of avoiding. 
If every Land Leaguer knew that if he intimidated he would, 
by a law of nature, have toothache, he would not intimidate, 
and it is quite possible to make gentle laws nearly automatic, 
All that is required is a vigilant prosecutor on behalf of the 
public, a police with eyes in its head, and a magistrate who 
does not particularly care whether he is shot or not. There is 
not an Irishman, be he Orangeman or Nationalist, who does 
not know that those things are attainable. 


THE SUGAR BOUNTIES AGAIN. 

\ \7E have never asserted with any confidence that it would 

be wise or practicable to meet the foreign bounties on 
the export of Sugar by a countervailing duty. The poliey of 
such a step is mixed up with many very difficult and intricate 
administrative questions, and there is even a very serious dis- 
pute on one subject on which we cannot pretend to have any 
opinion,—namely, what, if it were enforced at all, the minimum 
countervailing duty ought to be,—a duty, that is, which, 
though it might leave some of the foreign bounties still 
operative for evil, would at least be so small, that it 
could not by any possibility act as a protective duty 
in England. But putting aside these questions of de- 
tail, two or three points come out strongly in relation 
to the recent correspondence between the Government and 
the opponents of the Bounties. One is that the Govern- 
ment are uneasy and far from consistent in their phraseology. 
They talk as if they were sincere Free-traders in one passage, 
and as if they rather chuckled over the advantage gained by 
the English people in the shape of the artificially cheapened 
sugar in another passage of their replies. In the letter to the 
working-men, they speak of the Bounties as a “ boon ” of from 
two to two-and-a-half millions per annum granted to the 
sugar consumers of this country. In the letter to the West 
India Committee, they declare their belief that bounties, like 
protective duties, are always mischievous in the end, even 
though the “immediate” effect is to benefit this country. 
This vacillating language is clearly a mistake. If Free-trade 
teaches anything, it teaches that artificial interference with 
the laws of natural production, though it may, of course, In- 
jure some much more than others, and may for a short time 
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or appear to confer, temporary benefits on some at 
others’ expense, never confers solid, permanent benefit on any 
pulation, to be compared with what may properly be ex- 
cted, even for those temporarily benefited, by leaving the 
laws of production uninterfered with. It is, of course, likely 
enough that Austria and France may be sending us a certain 
amount of sugar under cost price, through the action of their 
bounties, and that the sugar consumers of this country reap 
some benefit from this course considered alone. But political 
economy is all astray, if the permanent result is not mis- 
chievous even to this country. So far as the practice encourages 
Austria and France to embark more capital in this operation 
than would really be attracted to it by the natural facilities of 
these countries for sugar-producing, so far Austria and France 
are not economising their productive power to the best 
advantage,—are themselves the poorer for thus meddling 
with the laws of production, and therefore have less to 
send us or to send to the rest of the world, and 
can afford to take less from us or from the rest of the world, 
than they would do, if they did not lavish their wealth on an 
operation not really consistent with the conditions of their 
soil and their other natural advantages. England gains in- 
directly by every economy of foreign wealth, just as she 
gains directly by every economy of her own wealth. If the 
British Government are genuine Free-traders, they should at 
least give out no uncertain sound on this subject,—that all 
foreign bounties, like all foreign protective duties, are very far 
from “ boons ” to anybody, and turn out to be ultimately, and 
rather sooner than later, pure evils, which we should earnestly 
desire to see abolished. 

Especially we regret to notice a certain coldness of tone in 
relation to the negotiations for the taking-off of these foreign 
bounties. However little chance there may be that Austria 
will take off her bounty, there is probably no slight chance 
that France might be induced to do so, if other countries 
joined with her in using their influence to get these 
mischievous interferences with commerce extinguished. Nor 
is it at all clear that, however questionable the policy of a 
countervailing duty might be, if adopted by one country 
alone, it would be otherwise than very useful and even decisive, 
if adopted by a group of powerful countries against one out- 
standing dissentient. The question of right or wrong, in 
relation to a countervailing duty, is really a question of policy, 
notof economy. It would be quite right, if it answered its purpose 
of preventing the policy of bounties; it would be quite wrong, 
if it produced the opposite effect, and only embarked the 
various countries of Europe in a war of precautions and 
retaliations. Our own impression is, therefore, that while 
such a policy might be a grave mistake, if initiated by one 
country alone, it might be a most potent and wholesome 
policy, if initiated by a powerful group of nations, so as to 
give the coup de grace to the policy of bounties on the part of 
one or two only,—one or twostill recklessly clinging to that folly. 

Of one argument used by the official opponents of the policy 
of a compensating duty to balance the bounty,—namely, that 
it involves, logically, the attempt to compensate the bounty 
on grain which Canada and all other countries which 
bestow land freely on immigrants virtually confer, it is 
difficult to speak with very much gravity. If that were so, 
we ought to impose a compensating duty on the exports of 
any Robinson Crusoe who, finding an uninhabited island, be- 
gan cultivating the soil of it, without purchasing it from 
Some non-existent owner. Of course, the beginnings of all 
agriculture must be originally easier, as regards the question of 
purchase-money or rent, than they are now in fully-settled 
countries. But equally, of course, the many advantages of 
fully settled countries are probably much more than an 
equivalent for a free grant of land to immigrants. It is not 
by special pleading of this kind that the Free-trader’s 
unanswerable argument against the policy of bounties,—only 
another form of Protection,—can be refuted. 


WORDSWORTH THE MAN, 

N the exquisite little sketch which Mr. Myers has given of 
Wordsworth, in Mr. John Morley’s series of “Men of 
Letters,”"*—asg a piece of English at least, the gem, we venture 
to say, of the whole series,—the only thing which, in the per- 
fect candour and singularly chastened truthfulness of the essay, 
Weare disposed to think has been a little inadequately rendered, 
isthe effect of personal force which Wordsworth produced upon 
all who were competent to understand him at all. Mr. Myers 
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has told us what De Quincey had preconceived Wordsworth, from 
a knowledge of his poetry; namely, that he “ prefigured the image 
of Wordsworth,” to what he called his own “ planet-struck eyes,” 
as one before which his faculties would quail, as before “ Elijah 
or St. Paul.” But in his explanation how this profound 
homage to Wordsworth was possible on the part of such a master 
of the secrets of literature as De Quincey, Mr. Myers, though 
he dwells very justly and appropriately on Wordsworth’s 
claim to be in a sense the poet of a new revelation, hardly 
attaches enough importance, we think, to the general intensity 
and rugged power of the man. He has not quoted the im- 
pression formed of Wordsworth by a much harder and less 
impressionable man than De Quincey, and one not at all dis- 
posed to receive humbly Wordsworth’s “revelation.” Hazlitt, 
perhaps the most cynical critic who ever had an omnivorous 
appetite for what was good in literature however unique its kind, 
early formed a very strong impression of Wordsworth’s power 
and has left a sketch of him as he was in his earliest poetic epoch ; 
—that is, about the age of twenty-five years, for Wordsworth 
ripened late, and was hardly a poet at all till he was a mature 
man. “He answered in some degree,” says Hazlitt, “to his 
friend’s [Coleridge’s] description of him, but was more gaunt 
and Don Quixote-like. He was quaintly dressed (according 
to the costume of that unconstrained period), in a brown fustian 
jacket and striped pantaloons. There was something of a roll 
or lounge in his gait, not unlike his own Peter Bell. There was 
a severe, worn pressure of thought about his temples, a fire in 
his eye (as if he saw something in objects more than the out- 
ward appearance), an intense, high, narrow forehead, a Roman 
nose, cheeks furrowed by strong purpose and feeling, a convul- 
sive inclination to laughter about the mouth a good deal at 
variance with the solemn, stately expression of the rest of 
the face. Chantrey’s bust wants the marking traits, but he 
was teazed into making it regular and heavy. Haydon’s 
head of him, introduced into the “ Entrance of Christ into Jeru- 
salem,” is the most like the drooping weight of thought and 
expression. He sat down and talked very naturally and freely, 
with a mixture of clear, gushing accents in his voice, a deep, 
guttural intonation, and a strong mixture of the northern burr, 
like the crust on wine.” That, coming from Hazlitt, describes a 
man of no ordinary power; for it must be remembered that 
Hazlitt was by no means a disciple of Wordsworth’s, though he 
was a great admirer of his. He hated Wordsworth for having 
given up his first Radicalism. He referred all Wordsworth’s finest 
poetry to his egotism, and asserted that Wordsworth’s strength 
was virtually due to “ excess of weakness.” Nevertheless, when 
he was describing him as he had first seen him, Hazlitt was far 
too intelligent a critic to describe a man in whom weakness was 
the key to strength. On the contrary, he described the “ severe, 
worn pressure of thought about his temples,” and the fire in his 
eye as of one who saw something in objects beyond their outward 
appearance. And everything we know of Wordsworth confirms 
this. His mother, who died when he was but eight years old, said 
that the only one of her children about whose future life she 
was anxious was William, and that he would be remarkable 
either for good or for evil. And Wordsworth himself explains 
this by saying that he was of a “stiff, moody, and violent 
temper,” and once as a child had gone into one of his grand- 
father’s rooms to find a foil with which to destroy himself, 
because he thought he had been unjustly punished. When 
abroad at the time of the French Revolution, though not at all 
a perfect master of the French language, he seriously thought 
of offering himself as a Girondist leader, and was only prevented 
by his Enelish friends stopping his allowance, so that he had 
to return home to find the means of living. Even after 
his return, his mind long dwelt with the most brooding melan- 
choly on the future of the Revolution, of which he had formed 
such passionate hopes. lor months and even years he says that 
the French collapse haunted him so that his nights were full of 
horrible dreams. He dreamt of dungeons, massacres, and guillo- 
tines. He dreamt long speeches which he was pleading before un- 
just tribunals on behalf of accused patriots. He dreamt of 
treachery, desertion, and that last sense of utter desolation, when 
the last strength ebbs even from the soul of the dreamer. After 
this he fell into the state in which nothing is credited withont 
the most ample and formal demonstration, nothing held true unless 
it is warranted by the senses. But even at this time, moody and 
fitful as Wordsworth’s life had been—Mr. Myers says that even 
at a later period he might not unfairly have been taken for “a 
rough and somewhat stubborn young man, who in nearly thirty 
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years of life had seemed alternately to idle without grace, and to 
study without advantage,”—he was in no sense the mere egoist 
Hazlitt wanted to make of him. His sister compared her two 
brothers thus :—‘ Christopher is steady and sincere in his attach- 
ments. William has both these virtues in an eminent degree, and a 
sort of violence of affection, if I may soterm it, which demonstrates 
itself every moment of the day, when the objects of his affection 
are present with him, in a thousand almost imperceptible atten- 
tions to their wishes, in a sort of restless watchfulness which I 
know not how to describe, a tenderness that never sleeps, and 
at the same time such a delicacy of manner as I have observed 
in few men.” And this passionate tenderness he showed in 
many relations of life. When his brother, the captain of the 
East Indiaman, went down with his ship off the Bill of Port- 
land, Wordsworth’s grief and suffering were far beyond the mea- 
sure of ordinary men. Mr. De Vere says that nearly forty years 
after Wordsworth had lost two of his children, “ he described 
the details of their illnesses with an exactness and an im- 
petuosity of troubled excitement such as might have been ex- 
pected if the bereavement had taken place but a few weeks 
before.” 

This is not the picture of an egotist. Nor do we suppose 
that any complaint would ever have been made of Wordsworth’s 
egotism if it had been limited to that fitfulness, occasional 
gustiness, or even moodiness of mind to which, in some form or 
other, almost every great poet has been subject, and which, in 
many cases at least, has contributed rather to enhance than to 
diminish a poet’s fame. Wordsworth’s picture of himself, quoted 
by Mr. Myers, in the lines written in Thomson’s “Castle of 
Indolence,” is not a picture which would ever have made him 
unpopular :— 

“Full many a time, upon a stormy night, 
His voice came to us from the neighbouring height : 
Oft did we see him driving full in view 
At mid-day when the sun was shining bright ; 
What ill was on him, what he had to do, 
A mighty wonder bred among our quiet crew. 
Ah! piteous sight it was to see this Man 
When he came back to us a withered flower,— 
Or like a sinful creature, pale and wan. 
Down would he sit ; and without strength or power 
Look at the common grass from hour to hour : 
And oftentimes, how long I fear to say, 
Where apple-trees in blossom made a bower, 
Retired in that sunshiny shade he lay ; 
And, like a naked Indian, slept himself away. 
Great wonder to our gentle tribe it was 
Whenever from our valley he withdrew ; 
For happier soul no living creature has 
Than he had, being here the long day through. 
Some thought he was a lover, and did woo; 
Some thought far worse of him, and judged him wrong ; 
But Verse was what he had been wedded to ; 
And his own mind did like a tempest strong 
Come to him thus, and drove the weary wight along.” 
That is a perfectly true picture no doubt, and gives us a better 
conception of the hidden fire in Wordsworth than anything else 
which his poems contain. But it is not moodiness, still less is 
it fire, which ever gains for a poet the reputation of egotism, and 
Wordsworth certainly has gained that reputation more than any 
great English poet who ever lived. What has given Wordsworth 
the reputation of an egotist, and made that part of the world 
which does not care for his poetry depreciate him as a man, 
is the peculiarly inward turn which his mind took, so that, 
instead of multiplying his points of relation with the world at 
large, as a poetic temperament usually does multiply them, 
Wordsworth’s genius appeared rather to shut him up in 
himself, and to separate him by the most separating medium 
in the world,—a totally alien method of regarding things, 
from that of the wondering and observing world. Other great 
poets have generally had a much higher command than the rest 
of mankind of those same feelings and thoughts and fancies, of 
which all of us have some command. But it was hardly so with 
Wordsworth. That he had the deepest human sympathies and 
affections, we have seen, and that he had the keenest and most 
hungry eye for all that was beautiful in nature, we know too; 
but his poetic mode of treating his own feelings, whether those 
due to human beings or those due to nature, was altogether 
alien to the method of the mass of mankind. Instead of find- 
ing direct expression for the feeling, whatever it was, his 
inward genius led him to resist its immediate drift, to 
put it at a distance from him, to upon it, to 
see whether, if it were painful, more profit could not be made 
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than by expressing it; and if it were joyful, whether more could 
not be made of it by husbanding and deferring the joy, than 
by exhausting it. He was warned by some inward instingt 
always to restrain emotion, however strong and stormy, till he 
could find a peaceful and lucid reflection of it jp the 
mirror of a quiet mind. His mind, like Michael's, was 
“keen, intense, and frugal,” but his temperament was far 
indeed, from cool. He told a friend that he had never 
written love poetry because he dared not, it would have 
been too passionate. The truth is that his nature ang 
genius were averse to direct expression. They made him wait 
till he could gain a reflex image of feeling in the deep, cool 
wells of thought. And this habit of his was so strange to the 
world that it set the world against him; and when the world 
was set against him, he set himself, of course, against the 
world; and being well aware of his own genius, became a little 
too much absorbed in its ideas, and a little too deaf to other ideas 
which were outside the interests of his life. Mr. Myers accounts 
for a good part of Wordsworth’s stiffness by his unpopularity, 
“The sense of humour is apt to be the first grace which ig lost 
under persecution ; and much of Wordsworth’s heaviness and 
stiff exposition of common-places is to be traced to a feeling 
which he could scarcely avoid, that all day long he had lifted 
up his voice to a perverse and gainsaying generation.” But we 
doubt the explanation. If Wordsworth had had humow,, per. 
secution would hardly have robbed him of the humour. We doubt 
much if he ever had any. He was a “ prophet of Nature,” and 
as a prophet of Nature he had, like the prophets of God,a 
certain rapture of his own which rendered him insensible to 
humour. As the country-side said of him, he went “ Dooing 
about,” that is, half chanting to himself the thoughts 
which Nature and God put into his heart, and had little 
or no room for that fine clasticity in passing from one 
mood to another which is of the essence of all humour, 
He was a man of high passion, though he never let the world 
see it except in the reflex form of rapturous meditation. He 
was aman of deep affections, though he forbade to joy and 
sorrow their most natural outlets. For he was, above all,a 
man of deep reserves, a man of “keen, intense, and frugal” 
nature, who had little part in the ordinary excitements and 
enjoyments of the world, and was therefore also one in whose 
excitements and enjoyments the world could find little beyond 
food for amazement. 





INDIAN STOICISM. 
genes stories, and especially Indian mythologic stories, 
are usually very tiresome reading, the thoughts being as 
obscure as the personages are shadowy or monstrous ; but men 
who care to study theologies will, we think, feel a keen interest 
in the paper which “ Frederika Macdonald” sends to Fraser 
this month, and calls “The Penitence of Rajah Yayati.” We 
do not know who the lady is, or what her pretensions may be 
as an Orientalist, but she has told in a very clear way a story 
which, perhaps, of all others, most strikingly illustrates one 
central idea alike of Hindooism and Buddhism, the virtue of a 
Stoicism pushed, as no European stoic has ever pushed it, up to 
its extreme logical length, till the soul, utterly master of the 
body and of itself, becomes, so to speak, Deity, self-sufficing, 
almost self-existent, and is as little moved by Heaven as by the 
fear of Hell. That idea, though dominant over all Further Asia, 
and known to us all through the ascetic practices it encourages, 
has never been sufliciently brought home to the English mind, 
as one of the ruling convictions of the millions with whom they 
are so closely connected. It creates the Indian ultimate ideal of 
virtue. Every creed has its own ideal of virtue, which its pro- 
fessors sigh after or, it may be, strenuously pursue, but which 
they seldom even claim to attain ; and in the study of that ideal, 
one may learn much of the inner character of those who worship 
it. The Mahommedan Doctors and the few disciples of Jonathan 
Edwards alike found theirs in perfect submission and loyalty to 
the will of a God who is solutus a legibus, unbound even by his 
own attributes,—who, in the Mahommedan description, flings 
“these to Hell, and I care not; these to Heaven, and it is nought 
to me;” or in Edwards’s writings would have an equal claim to 
mortal gratitude, if each man had been created a torch, to burn 
for ever to give light in hell. Loyalty, irrespective of its object 
and pushed to delirious passion, is their ideal virtue. The ideal of 
the nobler Christians, whether Catholic or Protestant, is, We 
suppose, submission to a God who is Love, and who, in return 





of it by enduring, submitting to, and retlecting upon the pain, 


for that submission, has “saved”? them from the consequences 
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‘oh must follow the worship or cultus of self, the refusal to 
whic a self to the desire of a nearer approach to the 
gebordine © ithe ideal of the Hindoos and Buddhists, who in 
— cen make up a third of mankind, and who on 
- oT chink alike, is Stoicism, the dominance alike of mind 
- ie by the soul, delivered by its own strength from 
and ei ns hope, as well as from desire, until a condition 
cue reached which may be described either as perfect tran- 
quillity or perfect indifference, in which the soul, deriving its 
force not from God, or even from hi ate, but from the necessary 
and essential condition of things, has risen to such ascendancy 
over matter, over mind, and over itself, that it is as little moved 
by the certainty of Heaven as by the fear of Hell. sion tran- 
quillity is the governing thought or hope of the higher minds 
which are sincerely faithful either to Brahmanism or Buddhism, 
having been so placed before them for ages that it seems, like 
the individualism of the Englishman or the fear of solitude 
of the Frenchman, to have entered into the very struc- 
ture of their intellects. A true Brahman hardly understands 
the Englishman, who suggests to him a doubt whether such 
tranquillity—excluding as it must do, benevolence—can be 


oo? 


right, and asks if man can be higher than God, and if God is 
not tranquil. He would read with complete approval and, more- 
over, entire apprehension, the English lines quoted by Miss 
Macdonald :— 
“The abysses forbid it not enter : the stars make room for the soul. 
Space is the soul’s to inherit : the night is hers, as the day ; 
Lo, saith man, this is my spirit ; how shall not the worlds make way ? 
Space is thought’s, and the wonders thereof, and the secret of space; 
Is thought not more than the thunders and lightnings ? shall 
thought give place ? : 
Is the body not more than the vesture ? the life not more than the 
meat ? 
The will, than the word and the gesture, the heart, than the hands 
and the feet ? f 
Is the tongue not more than the speech? is the head not more 
than the crown ? ; 
And if higher than is heaven be the reach of the soul, shall not 
heaven bow down ?” 
The ideal has been put before him in a thousand axioms and a 
hundred stories, till he never remembers when it was not part 
of his life, and till no extravagance in the expression of the 
central thought gives him any sense of absurdity. If he believes 
his mythology, he will assert with confidence that the ruling 
notion of Southey’s “ Kehama ”—that penance can enable the 
soul to accrete miraculous power—is true, the soul, relieved of 
earthiness, being the controlling force over matter, and therefore 
capable of miracle; and if he holds, as is often the case, that 
the mythology is mythical, he will still be moved to a sort of 
rapture by a story like that of “ Yayati.” 
Yayati,a prince, like the hero of all such stories—for as only 
a prince can perfectly enjoy life, only a prince can consciously 
repudiate all the joys of life—after a sensual life of the ordinary 
kind, is doomed, by an offended saint, to become suddenly old. 
He submits, but asks for a few years of youth, that he may 
fully taste the joys of existence, and prove to himself their worth- 
lessness; and his prayer is granted, on condition that another 
human being shall become old in his stead. A son consents 
to the sacrifice, and offers to make it perpetual; but in a few 
years, after a lofty career, marked by political success, as well as 
by enjoyment, Yayati hands back the burden of youth to his 
son, in words that Schopenhauer might have written, but would 
not :— 
“My son, clothed in thy youth, I have tasted the pleasures of sense, 
I have conquered all difficulties. 1 have used time and strength 
according to my own will. But this is what I Lave found : the attain- 
ment of the thing desired does nut quench desire; desire grows as a 
fire on which is poured clarified butter. If all the rice and barley, 
all the flocks, all the gold, all the beautiful women the earth contains, 
cannot satisfy the desire of one man, true wisdom is to put away 
desire altogether. This thirst, the foolish so vainly strive to slake, 
1S never quenched; it does not grow old when men grow old: it is a 
mortal fever ; happy he who is free from it! For me, I have 
passed many years attached to pleasures of the senses, and always 
amidst one enjoyment a thirst for new joys was awakened. Purn, | 
am content ; take now thy youth and this empire. For me, I will put 
off desire, and, turning my face towards the Absolute Being, will 
dwell tranquilly in the home of the gazclles.” 
He passes out to the life of the ascetic, and so dominates his 
body and himself by penance that he ascends at death direct to 
Heaven; whence, however, he is expelled by Indra, who finds 
that he endured his macerations not to possess his own soul in 
tranquillity, but to attain the place of bliss. He again submits in 
patience, and falls to an intermediate region, or place inhabited by 
saints not quite fit for the Swarga (Heaven), and there expounds 





to its ruler, Ashtaka, the supreme truth :—* 1 have fallen from 
Swarga, but I feel no pain or terror. The source of pain and 
pleasure is not in myself; all my strength then is put forth to 
remain untroubled by either. One man says, ‘I must 
give alms.’ ‘ Sacrifice,’ they command another. ‘ 1 must read 
the Vedas, says a third. ‘I must bind myself by a vow of 
penance,’ observes the fourth. One must lay aside these rest- 
less fears. ‘These practices are obstacles in the soul’s path, 
What is best is to identify oneself with the Eternal Being, 
and to aspire to supreme quietude in this world and the next.” 
Ashtaka, deeply impressed with his visitor’s holiness, offers him 
his own future place in Heaven; but Yayati “does not receive 
alms,” and is about to plunge down to the place of torture, as 
proof that even this has no terror for him, when “ suddenly there 
appear in the air five flaming chariots! Yayati is to ascend 
with Ashtaka and his three friends to Swarga! But even so 
he is unmoved ; and as the fire-chariots are ascending through 
the air, he says: ‘ Better than Swarga is it to possess one’s 
soul in tranquillity.’ ” 

The story is, of course, Hindoo, for it retains the notion of @ 
place of bliss; while the Buddhist would make the bliss consist 
in reabsorption into the All, that is, in a condition indistinguish- 
able in words from annihilation,—though the Buddhist tries to 
distinguish, asking if the drop is annihilated because it is in the 
river; but to the men of both creeds alike, Yayati, prince and 
ascetic, who has tasted all earthly life, then risen beyond all 
earthly life, and then risen above not only that life, but the one 
of spiritual bliss and spiritual torture, is the highest ideal of 
which they can conceive. 

It is not a good ideal in its results, for it leads, when it 
dominates ordinary men, to a poor and meagre life of asceticism, 
self-torture to no end; and when it controls good men, to a life 
pure indeed and holy in all negative holiness—nobody is much 
cleaner in life than a Buddhist phoongyee, or one of the better 
Pundits—but self-regarding in excess, and penetrated through 
and through with spiritual pride; but it is a very different 
ideal from that which Englishmen ordinarily think of as 
entertained by Hindoos. It has nobility in it, or a 
potentiality of being noble, and developes the power of 
self-suppression, of which no Hindoo, however debased or 
however ordinary, is ever entirely devoid. No other 
human being ever sat in dhurnt. The power of  self- 
suppression, in which he exceeds all men, may be innate 
and the origin of his philosophy, but his philosophy has 
also a strong reflex action upon his power. Circumstances seem 
less when the fixed ideal which you reverence, though you do 
not seek it, is to be utterly above or outside circumstance, to 
care nothing for joy and as little for torture, to regard not even 
Heaven or Hell, but to be yourself tranquil though the uni- 
verse rush down, self-poised like a divinity, which indeed your 
soul, the essential “you,” every Hindoo believes to be. One 
hardly wonders that the Brahman, penetrated with such a 
philosophy, and full of the pride it generates, regards the preach- 
ing of the Missionary who accuses him of worshipping idols, 
and seeking indulgence, and crediting false physics, as rather 
meaningless babble, without much behind it. It will take wiser 
preaching than that to make much of him, or convince him that 
he can no more elevate his soul all for himself above its pro- 
clivity to sin, than he can elevate his body above the necessity 
of support from food. Men smile at the little success which has 
been gained over Hindooism, and ask why Christianity does not 
win as in the old days; but has the fortress of Hindooism, 
which is its philosophy and not its ridiculous ritual, the very 
meaning of which is forgotten, been seriously attacked ? 


Lil 





THE ISLE OF MAN. 

MMPNUE Isle of Man is but little known to the higher classes of 

holiday-makers, though it is annually visited by many 
thousands of strangers. Those who flock thither are almost 
all persons of the lower middle-class, and operatives from the 
thickly populated towns of Lancashire and Yorkshire. They 
make but a short stay, they ramble over the island, and their 
loud, provincial tones are heard in boisterous merriment. In 
You see the best of the 
working-class of the North away from their factories and work- 
shops, and though your taste may be oftentimes offended at 
rude jokes and noisy merriment, yet they are essentially an 


themselves, these people are a study. 


independent and hard-working class, even in their amusements. 


But the Isle of Man may fairly claim a visit from persons of 
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higher culture than these. Regarded simply as a health-resort, 
there can be no question that it is the most thorough sea resid- 
ence in the kingdom. On every side is the sea, and from what- 
ever quarter of the compass the wind chooses to blow it comes 
from the sea, and there is scarcely a spot in the thirty-three 
miles from the Point of Ayre to the bold cliffs of the Calf of Man, 
unless it be some narrow inland glen, from which the ocean in 
its various moods cannot be seen. Throughout its entire length, 
a chain of sloping, gently-curved hills rises, from North Barrule 
(1,842 ft.) to Snaefell (2,024 ft.), and from Snaefell to Cronk-ny- 
Jay-Llaa (1,145 ft.), “the hillof the rising day,” from which the 
sun may be seen ascending from the sea and setting to the 
west, beyond the dimly-defined outlines of the Mourne moun- 
ains. ‘ihe sea views are, in fact, perhaps more striking than 
in any part of the United Kingdom, except the north-west coast 
of Scotland. Butin the Isle of Man they are broader and almost 
as bold; the rugged masses of Spanish Head, the mellow 
colouring of the Calf, and the wide expanse of waters on every 
side, dotted by scores of herring-boats, is a scene which in its 
breadth is unequalled on any of our coasts. The absence of 
trees renders the land views cold and harsh, but it is the 
general coast views, the glens and coves which open to the 
sea, which are the characteristic and charming portion of Manx 
scenery ; whilst the genial winters and cool summers produce 
some vegetation quite abnormal in this latitude. There 
are dozens of cottages protected by high hedges of fuchsias 
—one mass of bright, hanging flowers—whilst the deli- 
cate veronica flourishes in shrubs Gft. in height. But 
whilst the sea may be enjoyed in the Isle of Man in 
a genuine fashion, the place is interesting as a_ social 
study. 1t is immaterial to go back through the centuries during 
which it has been a semi-independent island; it is enough for 
present observation to find a place within five hours’ sail of 
Liverpool ruling itself, and enjoying Home-rule in the most 
complete sense of the word. The Tynwald Cowt, or Insular 
Legislature, is formed of what may be called two Chambers,— 
the Lower, or House of Keys, which is elected by the owners and 
occupiers of property in the island; and the Upper, or Council, 
composed of the Bishop, the Clerk of the Rolls, and other per- 
manent officials. But, as a matter of fact, whilst the island is 
thus nominally self-governed, many of the most important 
statutes which pass the Legislature of Great Britain are soon 
after introduced into the Legislature of the Isle of Man. The 
Education Act of 1870 was passed in almost identical form, 
and the Burials Act has just been introduced into the 
Manx Statute-book. So that, adopting great Imperial mea- 
sures, the Insular Legislature becomes, in fact, little more than 
a local body dealing with local wants. Thus both town and 
rural districts in the Isle of Man are governed by representatives 
of their own, whereas in England local representative government 
is confined to the towns. An instance of the effectual way in 
which this local representation acts may be seen in the question 
of Sunday-closing, which, in regard to Wales, at any rate, is 
likely to give active employment next Session to the Imperial 
Legislature. Sunday-closing was adopted in the Isle of Man 
some twenty years ago, though a person who has travelled 
four miles can be supplied with drink. But Sunday-closing in 
principle has been successfully introduced and fairly received, 
and has continued for a considerable period of time, during 
which drunkenness has undoubtedly decreased and been appar- 
ently reduced to a trifling evil, so that this is certainly an 
example which is not without value to those who would intro- 
duce this system into England. 

Again, it is distinctly of interest to find a place where a 
Poor-law does not exist. The object of the reformers of the 
Poor-law in England may, in brief, be said to be the work- 
ing of it with as little harm to the population as possible. 
Here, however, we have a place which in 1871 had a population 
of more thav 53,000, without the machinery of the Poor-law. 
Paupers, of course, there are, but they are obliged to seek pri- 
vate relief, or to obtain assistance from the clergy and 
wardens of the Established Church in the rural districts, or 
from the Committees which in the towns give out the 
relief voluntarily bestowed by the more prosperous inhabit- 
ants of the island. And the successful working of the 
voluntary system may perhaps be regarded as showing 
that a system of State relief is vicious in principle and 
a failure in practice. Much of the prosperity of the island and 
the absence of pauperism is, no doubt, owing to the active and 
enterprising spirit of the people. The surplus population leaves 
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the island, and only sufficient remain for fishing, for agricul. 
tural, and other employment. Of course, large numbers seek 
work in England, but very many will without hesitation try 
their fortunes in America and the Colonies, and the Manxman 
like the inhabitant of the Grisons, does not hesitate to find the 
employment in other countries which his own does not 
supply. When, too, we look into the condition of the 
people a little more minutely, we find them to be un. 
doubtedly flourishing. Take the fishermen, for example. The 
object of the Manx fisherman seems to be to buy a plot of 
ground, and to erect on it a substantial, two-storied, stone cot. 
tage. In a fairly good season, the Kinsale mackerel-fishing 
and the Manx herring-fishing in the summer and autumn 
will together bring in about £10 a man; and as a boat 
and nets cost about £600, the average of seven who man and 
own a boat will often in three years pay the preliminary 
cost, and a fisherman can then begin to lay by money, 
or to take shares in other boats. Therefore, when we hear 
the complaints of Irish politicians, that the Irish fishermen 
cannot succeed because they get no help from the Imperial 
funds, they may fairly be asked to look at the Manx fishermen, 
who, solely by their own efforts, have created a prosperous 
trade, and are as fine and independent a body of men ag 
exist in the United Kingdom, and, unlike most seamen, 
are not only unusually temperate, but in an increasing pro. 
portion, total abstainers from intoxicating drinks. But this 
Utopia of local option, county boards—for the principles which 
underlie these systems are present in the Isle of Man—and 
absence of Poor-laws, has a reverse side, when we notice the 
legal procedure which exists in this island. The judicial work 
is chiefly performed by two Judges, or Deemsters, but the pro- 
cedure of the Courts is many years behind that of England. 
Both in the civil and criminal Courts, the procedure is of the most 
cumbrous kind, and litigation becomes protracted to a most un- 
fortunate degree, and the time of the Court is often oceupied by 
formal questions as to pleading and procedure which should never 
come into open court. The introduction of the machinery 
of the County-Court Acts, and of a Probate and Divorce Court, 
is a legal reform which would be easy and beneficial to the 
people. With Sir Henry Loch as Constitutional Sovereign, 
Prime Minister, and Cabinet, in one, a small community such as 
that which exists in the Isle of Man presents an admirable field 
for the introduction of an expeditious and cheap legal procedure, 

When once we begin to study the social habits of a people 
who have for centuries been an isolated community, various 
quaint customs are sure to be noticed. Such is the Mheillea, or 
cutting of the last handful of corn, which used to be bound with 
ribbons and wild-flowers, and carried by the Queen of the 
Mheillea, a favourite of the harvest-field, to the farm. Herea 
supper and dance would take place, so that it became a kind of 
harvest-home, though on many farms it is succeeded by a later 
and more general feast. Now, the first part of the ceremony is 
omitted, and the feast and merriment, with a handful of corm 
in the room, and decorations of grain and flowers, still recall 
the older and more picturesque custom. There is, too, the hunt- 
ing of the wren on St. Stephen’s Day, which has become simply 
the carrying-round from house to house of a little dead bird 
decked in ribbons, and the singing of Manx songs. Formerly, 
there was the chase and capture of the bird, before the pro- 
cession. The origin of this singular custom has not yet been 
satisfactorily discovered by Manx antiquarians. 

It appears, then, that when we have succeeded in landing in 
the Isle of Man—for the arrangements for disembarking are 
scandalously bad—and have escaped from the rough holiday- 
makers, we shall find many novel social habits well worth study 
among the Manx, as well as much bold and characteristic 
scenery. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


JEWS AND GERMANS. 
(To THE EbITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 
Sir,—Henry von Treitschke opened this year’s tirade against 
the Jews, in “Preussische Jahrbiicher,” with the followimg 
words :—* The Jews, who owe to New Germany their emat- 
cipation, bring to the State arrogance and contempt of the 
Christian religion, so that for many years, in the best 
German society, the talk has been, ‘How are we to de- 
fend ourselves against the encroachment of the Jews ?’ 
Ludwig Bamberger, replying to Treitschke, in “ Deutsche 
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Rundschau,” well said, that as to contempt of the Christian 
religion, the greatest show of it had been made by genuine 
Germans,—by men like Baur, Strauss, Feuerbach, Schopen- 
hauer, Vogt, Biichner, &e., and not by Jews, adding, with 
gome justice, “ I concede what Treitschke claims, that Germany 
ig a Christian country ; but it is so, in far less a degree than 
any other Christian land.” 

Avwriter in a recent number of the Suturday Review, alluding 
to the present anti-Semitic agitation, correctly attributes much 
of it to social envy, but is not, I think, justified in attempting 
to divest it altogether of any religious character. I could not 
adhere to his broad statement that if all the Jews became con- 
yerts to Christianity, they would be as much the object of 
animosity as they are now. What, I think, one may venture 
to say is, that if, in times past, the ignorance and stupidity of 
the masses and the cupidity cf prelates and princes were the 
cause of the animus manifested to the Jews, and of the 
humiliating social position they have been consigned to in this 
country, in times present, the cause of ill-will to them is to be 
traced more to the wounded pride of aristocrats (who will not 
tolerate intrusion into their sphere by parvenus), and to com- 
mercial jealousy, than to religious antipathy. 

In fact, there appear to be two principal causes underlying 
the present social disturbance,—on the one hand, that already 
referred to,—aristocratic repulsion for an element not its own, 
which is unavoidably present wherever wealth can penetrate ; 
and on the other hand, a cynic irreligion, which opposes 
Christianity with a violence and brutality only equal to those 
which were evinced to the Founder of the Christian Faith and 
his disciples. Until the pride of the one and the irreligion of 
the other be eliminated, there is little prospect of any cessation of 
hostilities. 

The approaching Census will show what is the actual 
number of resident Jews in Germany. From a previous census, 
it appears that, out of 642 Prussian bankers, 550 were Jews; 
that in Berlin, ont of 519 merchants, 444 were Jews; that in 
Breslau, out of 242 merchants, 212 were Jews. In other towns, 
there was a similar proportion of Jews engaged in lucrative 
professions or trades. 

There seems, therefore, to be little ground for Schopenhauer’s 
saying that the Jew is everywhere “ein Johann ohne Land, 
nirgends zu Hause” (‘a John without land, nowhere at 
home”), for the Jew is particularly careful to get hold of land, 
to be at home on it as soon as feasible, and to hold to it tena- 
ciously, as long as it be worth clinging to. Nor is he to blame 
for this tenacity, a quality which Goethe especially acknow- 
ledges as a virtue of his race (“ Wilhelm Meister Wanderjahre,” 
Cotta edition of Goethe’s works, Vol. x., p. 158); but the Jew’s 
implacable virulence towards the religion frequently both of the 
Old and New Testament, cannot be checked too severely.—-I am, 
Sir, &e., 


Carlsruhe, Baden, Decenber Srd. Joun J. Mappey. 


THE BISHOPS AND THE RITUALISTS. 

{TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘*SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Many unprejudiced readers of last week’s Spectator must 
have wondered at the somewhat universal condemnation passed 
on the attitude of the Bishops towards Ritualism. Among twenty 
or thirty prelates, there must be, and undoubtedly are, men of 
every shade of opinion, and, arguing alone from probability, it 
would seem likely that one or two at least should have hit upon 
the wisest plan of dealing with this embarrassing problem. If, 
indeed, as the Spectator alleges, they have not, it may be 
claimed for them, again merely on the ground of probability, 
that the question is one of so much difficulty as to excuse their 
inability to cope with it. 

Three distinct ways, at any rate, of treating their Ritualistic 
clergy have been tried by the Bishops. Some, of which the 
Bishops of Oxford and Salisbury are types, regard the evil of 
Prosecuting good men for conscience’ sake as paramount to 
all considerations, and decline, as by the statute they are 
entitled to do, to have the Public Worship Regulation Act put 
‘nto motion within their dioceses. Others, like the Bishops of 
Rochester and Gloucester, think the law of the land should be 
obeyed, be it ever so unwise, or leading to results however 
disastrous, A third view, that of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 18 from the point of expediency to wink at transgressions 
of the law, but that, if aggrieved parishioners insist on its en- 





courses of action, it may be said, if any one of them was carried 
out generally, that the first would bring the law into contempt, 
that the second would bring the Establishment into imminent 
peril, and that the last would destroy any lingering spark of 
sympathy there may be between the Ritualists and their 
Bishops. 

Why, then, you ask, if a law exists the carrying-out of which 
is attended with such fatal effects to the Church of England, 
do not the Bishops get that law altered’ To which a twofold 
answer suggests itself. Firstly, that this very Act was originated 
only a few years ago by the Bishops themselves, and accepted 
by the country from their hands, and at their recommendation ; 
and they may well shrink from the charge of gross incon- 
sistency which would be brought against them, if they now 
moved for its repeal. Secondly, they must be aware that no 
Bill which had its origin with them, and for its object the 
protection of Ritualism, would have a chance of being passed 
|in the present House of Commons. The people to agitate 
| for the removal of a grievance are the people who imme- 
diately suffer from it, and the organisation of the Ritualists 
is now so powerful that they could make a strong demonstra- 
tion through their sympathisers in the Lower House. But the 
truth is that Ritualists make no secret of the fact that they 
prefer Disestablishment to any scheme for making the Esta- 
blished Church more comprehensive, and it may be assumed 
that, when Disestablishment does come, it will be due quite as 
much to their action as to the unwisdom of the Bishops. The 
Public Worship Regulation Act, so far from “leaving congre- 
gations at the mercy of their incumbents,” leaves the incumbent 
at the mercy of his Bishop; but Ritualistic incumbents, though 
willing to avail themselves of the protection which some Bishops 
give them, have been just as unwilling to follow their advice. 
Granting that the law be in such a state as to justify the 
breaches of it committed by Ritualists, it is fair to ask what is 
the justification for their disobedience to their Bishops; and it 
may be doubted whether the only effect of the most radical 
change would not be to substitute the authority of each indi- 
vidual incumbent or congregation for that of the law or Bishop, 
as the case may be. That would be religious liberty in its 
extreme form; but might it not develop into religious licence ? 
—I am, Sir, &c., A BakaisTer. 





THE “SCRUTIN DE LISTE” IN ENGLAND. 
(To THE Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—The serutin de liste has been tried in England on a small 
scale, with the results you anticipated in your article. A con- 
ference was inaugurated this year in the diocese ot Gloucester 
and Bristol, and nine clerical member: were allotted to this 
large deanery of Bristol. At the election, we were directed to 
vote for any nine names we liked among the seventy-eight in- 
cumbents, and as there was a numerical majority of about nine 
to seven on one side, the natural result followed. Nine incum- 
bents of churches under similar sectional trusts were elected, 
and as, owing to the large number of churches under one kind 
of trust, there must always be a numerical majority on the one 
side, this one-sided representation will be perpeteul. The 
quasi-leaders of the party did not desire to monopolire the 
whole representation, and only put out a list of five numes, but 
the system was too strong for them. Of course, the general 
result is absurd as regards a true representation of opinion, 
and slightly ludicrous, too; ¢.g., a clergyman who, cf the whole 
diocese, is possibly the best known throughout England. a repre- 
sentative man, welcomed at all Church Congresses, &c., is not a 
member of this diocesan conference, because, though the deanery 
returns nine members, he does not belong to the dominant party 
there. Of course all interest in the election is likely henceforth 
to cease, except for the party of the fixed majority. 

It seems hard to believe, but I am told that this system of 
voting is the one usually followed under similar circumstances ; 
for I have protested, but in vain, the answer being to the etleet 
that there is no hope of any change so as to allow either the 
minority or plurality vote, as our diocese must not act dif- 
ferently to others. Thus, if this reply is really correct, in direct 
opposition to the national wisdom, as expressed in Parliament, 
the ecclesiastical wisdom of the Church of England has arrived 
at the conclusion that the most righteous system of voting is 
the serutin de liste, with its suppression of minorities. This is 
curious, if true.—I am, Sir, &c., 


St. Barnabas Vicarage, Bristol. FE. A. Furr. 





forcement, the diocesan is bound to help them. Of these three 
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MACEDONIA. 
[TO THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—The daily papers are full of accounts of outrages in 
Macedonia. The correspondent of the Daily News says :— 
“From Macedonia we continue to receive most heartrending 
accounts of the condition of the people, and the Turks there are 
carrying out a system of extermination, differing only in degree 
from the havoc they wrought in Batak four years ago.” 

May I remind your readers, and especially Liberal M.P.’s, 
that Macedonia, having been freed from Turkish misrule by the 
Treaty of San Stefano, was handed back to slavery by Lord 
Beaconstield at Berlin? This was doubtless part of the “honour” 
to England which accompanied the peace.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Quonpam CONSERVATIVE, 


THE BRINDISI MAIL. 
(Toe THe Epitor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’) 

Sir,— Dissatisfaction has been lately shown in England at the 
brevity of time which elapses between arrivals and departures 
by the Indian weekly mail, and a desire expressed that the 
incoming should be delivered earlier in the week than on 
Thursdays. It seems to me, however, that attention should be 
directed to another remedy. The port of Alexandria, not- 
withstanding the mighty sums squandered, does not allow of 
entrance by night. I saw the light one Wednesday evening in 
February last, but we were not boarded by a pilot till near 
sunrise. If, however, the London mails were made up on 
Saturday morning, only a slight acceleration would be 
required for the steamer to reach port at noon, say five 
hours later than now; and this delay could be more than saved, 
if the whole railway journey were done at the speed which is 
maintained between Paris and Turin. This change, without 
doing detriment to Londoners, would greatly benefit the North ; 
and further, it would bring to residents in the East the London 
morning papers of Saturday, including the Spectator, which has 
for them a special interest and value. If new arrangements 
could provide additional passenger accommodation, the train’s 
popularity would be enhanced, by reason of its crossing the Alps 
in daylight. At present, night has fallen before one reaches 
the Lac de Bourget.—I am, Sir, Xe., 


Beiriit, November 22nd. F. Du Pre Tuornt oy, 








POETRY. 


THE LOVE OF THE PAST. 
As sailors watch from their prison 
For the long, grey line of the coasts, 
I look to the past rearisen, 
And joys come over in hosts 
Like the white sea-birds from their roosts. 


I love not th’ indelicate present, 
The future’s unknown to our quest, 
To-day is the life of the peasant, 
But the past is a haven of rest,— 
The joy of the past is the best. 


The rose of the past is better 
Than the rose we ravish to-day ; 

"Tis holier, purer, and fitter 
‘To place on the shrine where we pray,— 
For the secret thoughts we obey. 


‘There, are no deceptions nor changes, 
There, all is placid and still; 

No grief, nor fate that estranges, 
Nor hope that no life can fulfil; 
But ethereal shelter from ill. 


The coarser delights of the hour 
Tempt, and debauch and deprave ; 
And we joy in a poisonous flower, 
Knowing that nothing can save 
Our flesh from the fate of the grave. 


But surely we leave them, returning, 
In grief to the well-loved nest, 
Filled with an infinite yearning, 
Knowing the past to be rest,— 
That the things of the past are the best. 


GrorcGe Moore. 





oe 
A REPLY. 
You ask me, dare I dream a part of me 
Has right of converse with the Infinite Mind,— 
I, a dull creature of dull flesh, confined 
In this mud cabin of mortality, 
To converse with the Unbounded. Yea, but see 
The cage-born lark, eternal bars behind, 
Pining and panting for the sweet west wind, 
The sunlit sky, the lessening fields, where he 
Has never warbled. So to us, who stand, 
Groping all blindly in this gross world’s night, 
Flashes a face, a flower, a sunset, and 
Our souls at the instant are aflood with light, 
Till at the last shall come to us a Hand, 
Which grasping, lo! we pass from faith to sight. 








ART. 


MR. WHISTLER’S “VENICE,” AT THE FINE-ART 
SOCIETY, NEW BOND STREET. 

THERE are artists of many kinds and every rank, and there are 
painters of many kinds and every rank, who are not artists at 
all, And hereby “hangs a tale.” For it is apt to happen that 
those who seek to express and those who seek to lead the popu- 
lar judgment of Art, mstake the good painter for the good 
artist, and blame as an artist the man who fails as a painter; 
and so there comes confusion, and sometimes even “ onashing 
of teeth.” It is not sufficiently remembered that artistic ex. 
cellence must consist at least as much in habit of mind as in 
habit of hand; that, like a poet, an artist is “ born, not made,” 
And yet, without such remembrance we can hardly estimate 
rightly the most trivial of our picture exhibitions; and so we 
fall constantly (we had almost said consistently) into the error 
of taking good joiner-work for good Art, and bestow our praise 
on that perfected skill of hand which accomplishes all that it 
seeks, without hesitation or failure, rather than a work which 
falls short of its aim, because of that aim’s worthiness. We 
want no “mute, inglorious Miltons,” in these days; our 
Miltons must not only be loquacious, but trained in the 
best graces of elocution, and even then must curtail their 
epics within the compass of a magazine article, or people will 
scarcely listen to them. So it is that all hesitating, imperfect 
utterance of deep thoughts, whether in art or poetry, has gone, 
for the time at least, “ to the wall,” and we have substituted as 
our chief good, compositions which express in a clear, emphatic, 
and partial manner, some thought which no man shell he too 
hurried, or no woman too shallow, to interpret easily. 

This being so, how can we wonder at the present popularity 
of the art of Etching ?—an art which is essentially limited inits 
range, emphatic in its diction, and partial in its truth; which 
is happier in the gloom of a doorway than in the glow of the 
sunshine, and turns with a pleasant blindness from whatsoever in 
Nature or Man is of perfect beauty or noble thought, to linger 
with a vain kindness over the dark shadows of some city alley, 
or the broken timbers of a disused barge. It is not, then, won- 
derful that the series of etchings of Venice by Mr. Whistler, 
whichare now being exhibited at the Fine-Art Society’s Gallery 
in New Bond Street, should give us the desolation, the poverty, 
and the decay of the great city, rather than recall to us either the 
times of its greatness or the beauty of its age. ‘The ruin that 
would be pathetic in a picture, the contrast between former put- 
pose and present use, which would almost shock us with its in- 
tensity if seen in the actual place or in a painted picture, becomes, 
in the hands of the etcher, but one more element of picturesque- 
ness, one more reason of the subject’s suitability for his purpose. 
The etching-needle, which could hardly reproduce in all its 
subtle beauty the unbroken curvature of the perfect palace, finds 
it both easy and pleasant to touch with jagged outline the 
shattered arches which are all that time and restoration have 
left, and, in fact, delights in every accident which, marring the 
perfect beauty of the sculpture, has brought it into picturesque 
decay. It was hardly, therefore, to be expected that an artist 
(for, with all his imperfections, Mr. Whistler is a cenuine artist) 
whose work was peculiarly suitable to etching, should have seen 
more in the old city of the Doges than Mr. Whistler has see, 
and set down for us in these twelve illustrations of Venice. 
And those who feel painfully, as, no doubt, many will, the 
absence in these works of any feeling for the past glory of 
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Venice, must, after all, consider that it is not in works of this 
kind that such feeling could be expected to manifest itself. 
What bas been done, and done with cleverness so great as to 
be almost genius, is to sketch the passing, every-day aspect of 
canal, lagoon, and quay; to give, in fact, to those who have not 
geen the city some notion of that outside aspect, in which wealth 
and poverty, grandeur and squalor, life and death, are so strangely 
mingled. And this outside aspect has, in the main, beentruly given. 
{t is not the Venice of a maiden’s fancies or a poet's dreams, but 
the tangible Venice known to tourists,—especially to those tour- 
ists who stop a day or two, drink their coffee at Florian’s, dine at 
Danielli’s, and have a shilling’s-worth of gondola in the even- 
ing, to wind up the day. On looking at the series for the first 
time, one is impressed with the excessive cleverness of the 
artist in avoiding all the ordinary points of view, and this impres- 
sion rather deepens than fades upon closer inspection. Even such 
a well-worn subject as the Riva degli Schiavoni is made original 
by being taken from a high point of view, and looked at length- 
wise, instead of from the Canal; and there is, perhaps, no more 
masterly piece of work in the whole series than that of the 
numerous small figures, each with a clearly-marked indi- 
yiduality, which Mr. Whistler has introduced into this etching. 
The plate, too, entitled “The Beggars,” is a wonderful piece of 
rough work, in which every line has distinct meaning, and the 
composition, as a whole, has some of the dramatic qualities 
which mark Rembrandt’s etchings. The figure of the haggard 
woman-heggar especially, is almost tragic in its intensity, and 
might stand for “ Gervaise Coupeau,” towards the close of 
L’Assommoir. Probably the best of the series is the one 
entitled “ The Palaces,” two palaces on the Grand Canal, with 
a broad stretch of water in front of them, and numerous gon- 
dolas moored against their walls. 

In this etching, Mr. Whistler’s drawing, which, though 
always masterly, is sometimes that of a very slovenly master, 
ppears at its best, and we do not know of any free-line work 
of the etching-needle which tells more with so slight an apparent 
effort than does the work throughout this plate. On the whole, 
the series is decidedly an interesting one, though, as we have 
hinted, it does not represent any Venice that we much care to 
remember ; for who wants to remember the degradation of what 
has been noble, and the foulness of what has been fair 2 





BOOKS. 
a 
THE DUKE OF SALDANHA.* 

Betoxcinc to a family which, on his father’s side, traced 

back its descent to the celebrated Spanish champion, Bernardo 

del Carpio, and being, through his mother, the great-grandson 
of Count Daun, of Austria—the brother of the well-known 

Marshal—Joao Carlos de Saldanha Oliveira e Daun, whom we 
shall henceforth speak of as Saldanha, began his public career 
atatime when Portugal was menaced with a great national 
danger. From the year 1805, when he first entered the army, 
as a cadet, until his death, in 1876, while acting as Minister 
Plenipotentiary at our Court, Saldanha took an active part in 
the polities and the wars of the Iberian peninsula. In- 
deed, it may be said that for the last fifty years of his 
life his was the foremost figure in Portugal; and, after 
Espartero, he played the most prominent part in the 
crises which have been of such frequent occurrence during 
the present century in the sister-kingdoms. It is of this long 
career, exceeding in length the allotted term of man’s existence, 
and embracing some momentous epochs in modern history, that 
the Count da Carnota, already favourably known for his Life 
of the Marquis of Pombal, gives us in these two volumes a 
aarrative which is marked by the enthusiasm required from a 
biographer, while it is tempered by the judgment and good- 
taste of the author. If Count da Carnota has spun his pages 
out to too great length by including details that might well 
have been either omitted or relegated to an appendix, the reader 
8 not likely to quarrel with a writer who has provided a book 
which is, on the whole, so exceedingly readable as are these 
memoirs of the late Duke of Saldanha. 

When Napoleon proclaimed, in the Monitews of November 
1th, 1807, that the House of Braganza had ceased to reign, 
and marched armies down the valleys of the Douro and the 
Tagus to carry his decree into execution, the Regent and the 
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Royal family fled to the Brazils. The French entered the 
capital without opposition, the greater part of the national 
army was disbanded, and the Imperial eagle displaced the 
Royal arms on all public buildings. Several officers accepted 
commissions under the Emperor, and served him well in the 
campaigns in Austria and Russia. A corps of 8,000 men—re- 
duced to half that number by desertions—was incorporated 
with the French Army, and fought as the Lusitanian Legion at 
Wagram and Smolensko. Young Saldanha threw up his com- 
mission in disgust, and when the citizens of Oporto rose against 
the French, and gave the signal for a general insurrection, he 
came forward and placed his sword at the service of his country 
Mngland came to the aid of the national cause, and Wellesley’s 
victories at Rolica and Vimieiro in 1808 resulted in the Cintra 
convention, which freed Portugal for the moment from the 
presence of the French. In the year following they returned, 
under Marshals Soult and Victor, and from that time the 
allied English and Portuguese armies carried on the Peninsular 
war, until the French were driven back beyond the Pyrenees. 
During all the fighting that occurred, at Busaco, Vittoria, and in the 
Pyrenees, Saldanha bore himself like a good soldier, the foremost to 
lead his men in the attack, and the strictest in enforcing discipline 
He earned golden opinions from Marshal Beresford, and also 
from that “second Wellington,” Sir Thomas Graham, after- 
wards Lord Lynedoch. Those were days of rapid promotion, 
but we doubt if there was another instance at that time of an 
officer becoming a lieutenant-colonel at twenty-one, and the 
commander of a brigade at twenty-three. Saldanha’s first ap- 
pearance in the service of arms was, therefore, something more 
than creditable. It proved him to be by his instincts a soldier, 
and a born leader of men. 

Soon after the close of the great war, Saldanha was given a 
command in Brazil, where troubles had arisen ; and in this new 
post he distinguished himself so much, that he was soon placed 
at the head of the Portuguese army in the field against the 
insurgent Spanish colonies of the south. It was not until the 
Brazilians rose and severed their connection with Portugal that 
Saldanha threw up his appointment, and then, although pressed 
by the people to throw in his lot with theirs, returned to Portugal. 
This event took place in 1823, and there is no higher testimony 
to Saldanha’s integrity and public spirit than that contained in 
the expressive fact that, after holding high posts abroad for 
eight years—that of Captain-General of a great province being 
the last—he returned “with only £6 in his possession.” The 
troubled state of affairs on the American continent, ending in 
a splitting-up of the empire, had not been without its counter- 
part at home. <A revolution in 1820 resulted in a fresh Con- 
stitution, but the new arrangement proved short-lived. In 
1823, the King, who during the preceding years had ruled the 
country in accordance with the guidance of the Cortes, cast off 
his fetters, and proclaimed his intention of governing hence- 
forth as “an absolute monarch.” Saldanha, who had been im- 
prisoned for refusing to accept an empty command in Brazil, 
made his escape from prison, and was reinstated in his rank of 
brigadier-general in the army which the King’s son, Don 
Miguel, was leading against the capital. When Lisbon was 
occupied without resistance, Saldanha resigned his command, 
and expressed his intention of returning to the prison from 
which he had broken out. It is hardly necessary to say that 
the King at once pardoned him. 

Meanwhile, two parties were forming themselves at Court,— 
the one in favour of an absolute monarchy, looking to Don 
Miguel as its chief; the other taking shape more slowly round 
the Constitutionalists,—Palmella the statesman, and the soldier 
Saldanha. Don Miguel, a rash and hot-headed young man, 
threw aside the mask in 1824, and having caused many of his 
opponents to be arrested, attempted to ignore the King and rule 
for himself. The King had the good-fortune to escape from his 
palace, where he had been placed under restraint, and it was 
from an English ship-of-war in the Tagus that he issued an 
address to the nation summoning loyal subjects to his side. 
Don Miguel was compelled to leave the country, and the King 
resumed the functions of authority. At this time, Saldanha 
yas appointed to the military governorship of Oporto. A lull 
ensued in Portuguese politics, until Don Joao VI. died, an event 
that took place on March 10th, 1826. His son, Don Pedro, 
who had established an independent empire in Brazil, was the 
recognised heir to the Crown, and when Joao died, he was pro- 
claimed King. A deputation was sent to Rio inviting him to 





come to Portugal, or in the event of his declining the proffered 
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throne, which was considered quite possible, to send his infant 
daughter, Donna Maria IIT. Don Pedro announced his inten- 
tion of abdicating in favour of his daughter, on the condition of 
a charter of constitution being proclaimed. There was some hesi- 
tation among the members of the Regency about taking this step, 
when Saldanha cut the Gordian knot by proclaiming it himself 
in Oporto, and by threatening to march on Lisbon. ‘The Cortes 
was summoned, and Saldanha became Minister of War. The 
infant Queen was proclaimed with all the customary formalities, 
and even her uncle, the banished Don Miguel, took the oath of 
allegiance to her and the Charter. There was a general im- 
pression that in Portugal the cause of constitutionalism had 
been finally won, and perhaps it would have been, when, in an ill- 
advised moment, Don Pedro announced that he had appointed 
his brother, Don Miguel, the guardian of his daughter, and the 
governor of the kingdom during her minority. Hence followed 
years of internal confusion and civil war. Saldanha had pre- 
viously resigned, and came to England, where he had many 
friends. No sooner did Don Miguel reach Lisbon, than 
he began to take steps for the subversion of the recently- 


granted Charter, by removing the statesmen who had 
supported it, and substituting creatures of his own. Within 


a very few months of his return, Don Miguel showed that his 
ambition would not be content with the rank of Regent, but 
that he aspired to the supreme position of all. At the very 
moment when he was attempting to organise a plébiscite in his 
own favour, Saldanha arrived in the Tagus. His return was 
hailed with general expressions of delight, but on this occasion it 
did not appear prudent to leave the friendly shelter of a British 
man-of-war. The mere presence of Saldanha could not deter Don 
Miguel from pursuing the reckless course he had resolved upon. 
A servile Cortes declared him absolute king, and abolished the 
Charter of the people’s rights. 

Risings at once took place throughout the country in favour 
of the infant Queen, and Saldanha, who had hurried back to 
England, proceeded to Oporto, to head the national movement. 
Owing to delays, and causes over which Saldanha had no 
control, this plan proved a and the cause of 
Donna Maria made little progress against her ambitious 


fiasco, 


unele. It was not, indeed, till 1832, when Don Pedro 
came to Europe, that affairs assumed a more hopeful 
aspect. He landed with a small army at Oporto, and esta- 


blished himself in that city without encountering any serious 
opposition; but here his success ended. ‘The incapacity shown 
both by himself and his Generals gave the Mignelites the advan- 
tage, and invited disasters that should never have occurred. A 
petty jealousy, and the sinuosities of party intrigue, hopeless 
to follow, had prevented Don Pedro applying to Saldanha, the 
one General for the oceasion. ‘The defence of Oporto had, up 
to this, been very unskilfully conducted, and only the apathy of 
the besiegers, who had surrounded the town on all sides, pre- 
vented its speedy surrender. But when Saldanha arrived, all 
was changed. Ile infused his own indomitable spirit into the 
soldiers, set an example of patience and endurance to all, 
caused the damaged fortifications to be repaired and new ones to 
be erected, and showed the way to ultimate victory by assuming 
the offensive on every possible occasion. At first treated with 
indifference, his great services rendered it impossible to keep 
him in the background, and when he had beaten the enemy in 
several encounters, he was appointed to the command-in-chief, 
under Don Pedro. It was soon after this that Don Miguel 
obtained the support of Marshal Bourmont, a French General 
who had earned a good name both in Napoleon's later wars and 
in Algiers. It was thought that Saldanha would prove no match 
for this “ great commander,” and Bourmont fostered the belief, 
by boasting how soon he would effect an entrance into the 
streets of Oporto. He is even reported to have said that he 
would make Portugal “une nouvelle Vendée. This officer had 
scarcely examined the position of Don Pedro’s army, when he 
determined to make an attack on it in great foree. This was de- 
livered on July 25th, and although made with considerable 
jndement, it was repulsed, with heavy loss to the Miguelites. 
Saldanha then assumed the offensive, and the siege of Oporto 
He then hurried off to Lisbon, which had surren- 
dered to another corps, and before the capital he won several 

h battles over the usurper. 
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Was Faisea. 


Driving his opponent before 


him, he obtained victories at Pernes and Almostir, concluding 
the war by a convention at Monte Evora, where the army of 
Don Miguel became prisoners of war, and Don Miguel left the 


The party of the 


7 


country, pledging himself never to return. 





———e 


Queen Maria II. was at last triumphant, and the cause of con- 
stitutional government in Portugal had been finally won; but 
neither result would have been attained, but for the courage 
integrity, and remarkable military capacity of Saldanha, : 
Of Saldanha’s later life we need say little. Count da Carnota 
gives the fullest details of his brother-in-law’s career, The 
great soldier, on the close of this war, put aside the sword to 
grasp the pen; but, like our own Wellington, his efforts as a 
Minister do not seem to have been very successful. He was, 
perhaps, too uncompromising in his own views and too much 
of a disciplinarian to follow without expressions of disapproval 
and disgust the tortuous ways of party warfare. He held, how. 
ever, portfolios in numerous Ministries, and was the recognised 
Premier on at least two occasions. During absence from office 
he was generally employed as the representative of his country 
at foreign Courts, and in 1870 he came as Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary to the Court of St. James’s. He died in this country 
in November, 1876, at the patriarchal age of eighty-six, retain. 
ing to the last the use of his exceptional mental capacity, 
When the news of his death reached Portugal, party feeling 
was hushed in the face of the loss of the greatest citizen of the 
country, and the minds of all went back to the time when his 
daring courage and prescient skill turned the tide of battle 
in favour of a sinking cause, and when he stood forward almost 
alone as the champion of an infant Queen and of the Charter of 
the people. Itis to that period all should turn who wish to dis. 
cover what manner of man Saldanha was, and why his country. 
men loved him so well. ‘ 





AN IRISH PAINTER AND ANTIQUARIAN.* 
Amone the curiosities of Irish art, literature, and antiquity 
which were brought to light by the energy and _ research 
of the late Sir William Wilde, there is, perhaps, not one 
more unfamiliar to the world of the present day than the 
subject of this highly interesting Memoir. It was while 
ardently pursuing his own investigation of Irsh art and 
archeology, that Sir William Wilde came upon traces of one 
who had preceded him with a similar purpose, and he at once 
set to work to disinter and reconstruct Gabriel Beranger. It 
needed no little resolution and patience to accomplish this, 
for the traces were few. Here is the author’s enumera- 
tion of them:—“ A tradition among antiquaries and men of 
letters that there was a French artist in Dablin ninety years 
ago named Beranger; the mention of his name in old volumes 
of the Gentleman's Magazine and the ILibernian Magazine, 
some inquiries about him in Notes and Queries, a reference in 
Dr. Petrie’s work on the Rouad Towers, and Beranger’s signa- 
ture to some of the original drawings of antiquities published 
by Vallancey.” Sir William Wilde was, however, a Leather- 
stocking of literature, untiring and unerring on the trail, and 
he gradually accumulated material for the present Meinoir, 
which is the sole existing record of Beranger, but which the 
author did not live to finish. The task of its completion has 
fallen to a hand as competent as his own—that of Lady Wilde 
—and consequently the reader of this work gains from it 
at once knowledge of the learned antiquarian and accomplished 
artist of the last century, and also of the man who did more 
than any other in our own time to preserve the mementos and 
to promote the study of Irish art and archeology. That 
which the writer of this Memoir—in itself a valuable 
contribution to antiquarian knowledge—could not say of 
himself, it well becomes his wife to say of him, and she has 
done this with heartfelt admiration and dignified eloquence, 
which lend to the second part of the volume a singular ant 
pathetic charm. 

Sir William Wilde collected all the information concerning 
Beranger—who had lived to ninety years of age, aud had 
not a single blood-relation left at the time of his death-—that 
could be procured from connections of his family. He succeeded 
also in obtaining the manuscripts in Beranger’s own writing 
descriptive of his various tours through Treland, and certain 
volumes of water-colour sketches taken by him while travelling 
for the Antiquarian Society. In reference to these sketches, 
Lady Wilde justly remarks :—‘* They have now a peculiar value 
beyond even their artistic interest, as many of the castles and 
monuments he drew with such minute accuracy of detail have 
since fallen to ruins or disappeared entirely.” : 

Beranger was born at Rotterdam, and came to Ireland iw 

* Vemoir of Gabricl Beranger, and of his Labours in the Cause of Irish Art and 


Antijuities, from 1760 (01780. By Sir William Wilde, M.D. Dublin: M. H. Gill and 
Son. 
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1750, where a branch of his family was settled. He was an 
artist by profession, no doubt a poor one, for there was not 
much art patronage in Dublin 130 years ago, and he kepta 
print-shop for some years. 1 his supplementary industr y was 
probably not very profitable either, for we find that his patrons, 
Colonel Burton Conyngham and General \ allancey, procured for 
him the post of assistant-ledger-keeper in the Government 
Exchequer Office, which he held for many years. He was 
not, however, destined to furnish an example of the struggie of 
taste and will with difficulty and poverty, for long before he 
was an old man he inherited a handsome competency from a 
portion of the fortune of his brother-in-law, Colonel Mestayer, 
who had gone out to India, in the days when the pagoda-tree 
ovew high and palmy. His first essays in antiquarian research 
had the Irish capital and its environs for their direction, and 
the subjects of his earliest drawings were the two Cathedrals, 
the Round Tower of St. Michael’s, the archiepiscopal palaces of 
St. Sepulchre’s and Tallaght, Bagotrath Castle, and St. John’s 
Tower. Evenin Beranger’s time, the relics of theancient grandeur 
of Dublin were very few,and now they have soentirely perished that 
there is probably no European city in which the visitor finds it 
go difficult to summon up the past to his mind’s eye. Here is a 
striking description of the vanished greatness, whose former 
local habitation Beranger assisted to define :— 
“The temporal as well as ecclesiastical power of the early Arch- 
bishops of Dublin, if measured by the extent of territory and the 
magnificent architectural structures over which they ruled, must be 
regarded as immense. The palatial residence at Swords was prob- 
ably the oldest, as it certainly was the most extensive. Such were 
its dimensions, that while still capable of entertaining the Archbishop 
and his suite, it found accommodation for the Chief Governor and 
the Lords and Commons of Ireland, who held a Parliament within 
its walls. From Swords we pass to the Liberties of Saint Sepulchre, 
in the City of Dublin, where, under the shadow of the noble pile 
that bears the name of our patron (St. Patrick), within the 
Close, and surrounded by its kindred ecclesiastical structures, 
the Deanery, Marsh’s Library, &c., stood the ancient palace of the 
spiritual lords of Dublin, which is now a police barrack! It must 
have occupied the site of the original palace, or it may have been 
that absolutely inherited by Lawrence O’Toole, Henry the Londoner, 
and other prelates down to the days of Fitzsimon, Kirwan, Loftus, 
the learned Narcissus Marsh, and the patriotic King, until it was sold 
to the Government, and abandoned for a more fashionable locality.” 
To Beranger, antiquarians are indebted for a drawing of the 
Round Tower of St. Michael le Pole, which was taken down in 
1775, aftera great storm, which had so much injured it as to render 
it unsafe; and to this drawing Sir William Wilde’s readers are 
ind ebted for a very interesting summary of the long-waged con- 
troversy respecting the origin and use of the Round Towers, that 
has been set at rest by Dr. Petrie’s work, but on which Beranger 
seems to have formed an opinion of his own. In his time, how- 
ever, information on all such points was scanty, “for,” says Sir 
William Wilde, “the knowledge of architecture had not sufti- 
ciently advanced, nor that of archwology enlarged, to enable 
the men of the day to have treated the subject in a philo- 
sophical and eclectic manner.” Beranger also explored and 
depicted Glendalough, to the great assistance of his learned 
successors ; and, indeed, until advanced old age, his researches 
were as indefatigable as his records of them were minute and 
precise. Accompanied by the Italian artist Bigari, “many 
of whose beautiful sketches,’ says Lady Wilde, “are to be 
found in Grose’s Antiquities, he made excursions north and 
south in search of the antique and the picturesque, and sketched 
abbeys, castles, cromlechs, forts, mounds, and ruins, as they 
journeyed on.” The MS. volume descriptive of these tours, 
is a large quarto of 118 pages, in double columns on one side 
(and with notes and anecdotes on some of the blank pages), 
beautifully written in a clear, distinct hand, and con- 
tains several illustrative sketches. The narrative extends in 
time from 1773 to 1781. Several extracts from this volume are 
given in the Meioir, and they are full of vivacity, observation, 
and knowledge of Irish sabjects and Irish writers. “ Beranger 
also left,” adds Lady Wilde, “two large volumes of water-colour 
sketches, and three smaller volumes of sketches, with written de- 
scriptions of each building appended. These sketches are of great 
interest now, as showing the architectural condition of Ireland 
a hundred years ago ; for since then mapy of the finest castles 
have become deserted, and the abbeys have fallen to ruins or 
totally disappeared. Lady Wilde describes Beranger’s paint- 
Ings as admirable in effect, clear in outline, and still vivid in 
colour, but somewhat harsh in treatment, more like mosaic than 
painting ; and the drawings by which the Memoir is illustrated 





bear out the justice of the latter remark, though there is no 
colour to point it. That of the Round Tower of St. Michael 
le Pole is just like a design for a block of Roman mosaic. 
Beranger was also a flower painter, and the collection of his 
drawings of this order is interesting, as showing what the 
fashionable flowers were a century ago, and the progress made 
in floriculture since. “ So perfect are these coloured drawings, 
that even the slightest defects in the leaf or Hower are shown. 
He also excelled in the painting of birds, not merely as an 
artist, but a naturalist; for the illustrations are drawn with 
ornithological accuracy, to the feather.” 

Sir William Wilde’s own extensive and accurate knowledge 
of Irish antiquities and localities rendered the writing of a 
memoir of Beranger a peculiarly suitable and congenial task 
for him, and lend illustrative vividness and vitality to the narra- 
tive of the antiquarian and artistic labours of its subject. In 
particular, the details of Beranger’s tour through Ulster and 
Connaught, which are very interesting, quaintly put, and full 
of lifelike touches, are admirably supplemented by Sir William 
Wilde’s intimate knowledge of both Provinces. 'The fourth part 
of the Memoir, which was the last that the author completed, is 
concerned with Beranger’s exploration of Glendalough and 
the 1779. On its varied interest we 
have not space to dwell, but can only note the following 


Seven Churches in 


curious circumstance in connection with it, related by Lady 
Wilde —— 


‘Tn the Glendalough journal Beranger states :—-‘ [ found a curious 
carved stone at Priestchurch, which escaped Mr. Barton and his com- 
pany, when encamped there with some gentlemen and artists, as the 
stone had the carving downwards.’ By a singular chance, Sir William 
Wilde, on his last excursion to Glendalough, happened to find this 
very stone among the rubbish at Priestchurch. He brought it to 
Dublin, had it photagraphed and a model taken of it, and it now ap- 
pears among the illustrations of the Memoir. This interesting frag- 
ment of early art, which Sir William held to be the oldest sculptured 
stone at Glendalough, and probably the oldest incised stone in 
Ireland, has now been given up to the Commissioners of Antiquities, 
to be replaced by them in its original position, if that can be correctly 
ascertained.” 


By dint of much thinking about him, and tracing out 
of his ways and works, Sir William Wilde had come to 
have a very complete notion and image of Beranger, and he 
writes of him with a fresh and pleasant friendliness which is 
rather caivaraderie than the laboured eulogium of the panegyrical 
biographer. They both loved Ireland, they both loved to turn 
over the old stones and to poke about in the forsaken places, 
like Mr. Breton Rivitre’s lions on the prowl; and, at the dis- 
tance of a century, the modern man of only a few years ago, 
with all the modern means and appliances at his command, was 
moved by a great comprehension of, and sympathy with, the 
intrepid and persevering worker under difficulties. Here is a 
sketch of Beranger and his work, which makes them almost 
as visible to Sir William Wilde’s readers as they were to 
himself :— 


“The good old Dutchman was spare in person, of middle height ; 
he wore his own hair, powdered and gathered into a queue ; he had a 
sharp, well-cut brow, and good, bushy eyebrows, divided by the 
special artistic indentation; a clear, observant, square-ended nose, 
that sniffed humbug, and took in fun; clear, quick, brown eyes; a 
well-cut, playful, dramatic mouth, eloquent and witty; his chin was 
not powerful, but it was quite congruous with the face. Well shaven, 
no shirt to be seen, but his neck enveloped in « voluminous neck- 
cloth, fringed at the ends; a drab, rather Quaker-cut coat and vest 
for home wear, and when out on sketching excursions, a long, scarlet 
frock-coat, yellow breeches, top-boots, a three-cornered hat, and in his 
hand a tall staff and a measuring-tape. He was a keen observer of 
Nature, men, and manners, a most painstaking artist, and a faithful 
delineator of antiquarian remains. He is said to have been self- 
taught, and this may account for the hardness of some of his draw- 
ings; yet no one of his time could draw an old castle, a cromlech, or 
a round tower better. He failed in trees and green fields. Had his 
observations and descriptions and his drawings of Irish seenery and 
antiquities been published eighty or ninety years ago, they would 
have caused archeological study to progress in this country, and 
perhaps forestalled the opinions of subsequent writers. Most of the 
drawings of animals introduced into his pictures would appear now-a- 
days to be caricatures; but then it must be remembered that great 
changes have taken place for the better, in the shape of our horses, 
sheep, and oxen. One animal Beranger drew to perfection, and 
scemed to delight in,—the good old Irish pig, lengthy, thin, leggy, 
hog-backed, four-eared, his tail with a twist and a half in it, and 
bushy at the end, telegraphing to his knowing, half-shut eye, nearly 
covered by his long, drooping, upper lug, and glancing over his flexible, 
acute snout. Phil Purcell’s pig to the life, before Tonkeys and 
Berkshires had improved away the Tinnies of old times.” 
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HALF-HOURS WITH FOREIGN NOVELISTS.* 
Tur preface to this book tells us that its aim is twofold, viz., 
—“To give English readers unacquainted with foreign lan- 
guages some insight into the writings of the best foreign 
novelists; and also, by means of extracts from these novelists, 
to depict the life, character, and scenery of the various countries 
of which they write. To this end, it was needful to select such 
writers as are most popular and most national.” To accomplish 
this object, we have two volumes containing English transla- 
tions of extracts from the works of a variety of foreign novelists ; 
and to each extract is prefixed a short account of the author’s 
life and writings. France is represented by George Sand, 


Daudet, Cherbuliez, Feuillet, Gaboriau, Henry Murger, 
Balzac, and Sandeau; Germany, by Freytag, Marlitt, 


Heyse, Auerbach, Spielhagen, and Hacklaender; Holland, 
by Busken-Huet and Boshoom-Toussaint; Italy, by Farina ; 
Spain, by Caballero; Austria, by Stifter; Poland, by Kras- 
zewski; Galicia, by Von Sacher-Masoch; Hungary, by Jokai; 
Russia, by Turgenieff; Sweden, by Flygare-Carlen ; Norway, 
by Bjérnson ; and Switzerland, by Keller,—a list of twenty-six 
names, many of which are likely to be unfamiliar to the ears of 
English readers. 

To an undertaking of this kind, three obstacles suggest 
themselves as inseparable from its very nature,—first, the diffi- 
culty of conveying a complete idea of each author in the neces- 
sarily short space allotted to him; secondly, the difficulty, 
arising from the same cause, of making the extract interesting 
—for how seldom are detached chapters out of novels amusing 
or satisfactory to read!—thirdly, the difficulty of translation, 
for there is about a work in its original form and language 
«i subtle charm which can no more be exactly reproduced 
in even the best of translations, than can the delicacy 
of flavour possessed by a dish at its first cooking survive 
when it reappears as a réchavfé. The first of these three 
difficulties is of course insuperable, since no skill can avail to 
give an exhaustive notion of any writer in a few pages. But 
the other two obstacles have been very successfully met, and 
we think that the editors of the hook before us are much to 
be congratulated on the way in which they have performed their 
work, so as to make it both entertaining and instructive. The 
preface says that each section shall be made “ interesting in 
itself, and to contain something of a story ;” and this promise 
is amply fulfilled. All kinds of styles appear in turn; we have 
scenes in town and country, pathetic and humorous, domestic 
and adventurous, tranquil and energetic, picturesque and 
dramatic, mournful and laughable; and this constant change 
sives the book great piquancy and relish. 

Hach extract is stamped with the individuality cf its own 
country. Freytag’s amusing account of the pretty domestic 
troubles caused to wives by the eccentricities of absent-minded, 
unpractical, dreamy, professorial husbands, depicts people who 
could belong only to Germany. Farina’s two vehemently 
affectionate couples, with their absurdly earnest quarrels and 
reconciliations, are essentially Italian. And Busken-Huet’s 
phlegmatie pair of lovers, who were contentedly engaged to 
each other for twenty-seven years (when the romance was cut 
short by the death of the gentleman, at the age of fifty-five), 
would seem out of place anywhere but in Holland. The extracts 
contain also interesting descriptions of national ceremonies and 
eustoms peculiar to the peasantry of various countries; and 
amongst these, Keller’s account of the way in which cheerful re- 
signation to the course of events, and the rights of life over death, 
are (or were) inculeated at a Swiss funeral, seems exceptionally 
curious; he describes the burial as being followed by about 
two hours of heavy and melancholy feeding, after which cheer- 
fulness is gradually permitted to creep in and gain ground, 
till it finally culminates in noisy festivity and _ boisterous 
dancing. The wide difference existing between the northern 
and southern temperaments ix, of course, very apparent in 
such « heterogeneous mixture of writings; and as the reader 
passes from one to the other, he cannot fail to be impressed by 
the contrast between the earnest, serious, patient, stern, grave, 
steadfast elements which mark the northern populations, and 
the gay, impulsive, fiery, excitable, changeable, light-hearted 
characteristics of the southern people. 

The carefully-written, short, biographical notices given of 
each author form an important feature of the book, and here 
also evidences of national peculiarities and systems sometimes 
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crop out; as in the subjoined quotation from the notice 

’ e . . on 
Turgenieff, where the despotism and corruption described indi. 
cate a thoroughly Russian state of affairs :— 

“ After this he travelled on the Continent, and wrote hig Me 

of a Sportsman, in which he depicted some of the scenes of Russian 
life with which he had become acquainted while traversing th, 
neighbourhood of Oral. The book exposed with relentless force the 
terrors and abuses of serfdom ; it painted the peasants’ mental and 
physical degradation ; it held up to view the deadly dull count: 
society of Russian nobles, and their half-barbarous characters, The 
work created a deep and lasting sensation; it opened the eyes of 
intelligent Russians to one of the worst features of their civilisation - 
it was admired and lauded. When Turgenieff returned to St. Peters. 
burg in 1850 he found himself famous, too famous for his peace: for 
the book that had given pleasure to the intelligent had given offence 
at Court. Turgenieff’s next production was not allowed to pass the 
censorship so easily. This official had been purblind, as is the wont 
of his kind, and had seen nothing further in these stories than truth. 
ful representations of reality. His eyes were now officially opened 
for him. An article on Gogol, by Turgenieff, was easily proved to 
contain revolutionary sentiments; and its author was banished to hig 
estates. Here he continued to hunt and write; and some of his most 
gloomy stories of serfdom date from this period, among them Mumy 
and The Wayside Inn. According to his own account, he was visited 
every six weeks by a police official, who came to look after him, and 
regularly presented his authorisation to meddle, asking Turgenieff, at 
the same time, what he should do. ‘Your duty,’ replied Turgenieff, 
returning to him his paper, in which as regularly he wrapped a five. 
rouble note, whereupon the official departed, and for another six 
weeks Turgenieff was unmolested.” 
In these biographical sketches the compilers of the book 
express their opinions with great decision, and occasionally 
give a little insight into their views on subjects other than 
literary ; for instance, in the notice on Bjérnson, they observe, 
when speaking of the King of Sweden, that “this monarch ig 
more than commonly enlightened for a sovereign,”—from which 
it may be inferred that they do not, as a rule, hold crowned 
heads in much esteem. Perhaps this republican bias may 
account for the fact that there is not in the whole book one 
single representation of a Court or courtier, and only two, or 
perhaps three, of life amongst the aristocracy. 

It seems useless to select any particular extract for recom- 
mendation, since, where all are good, the preference will naturally 
depend greatly upon the individual fancy and mood of the 
reader; but we may mention that we have ourselves especially 
enjoyed the humour to be found in Freytag’s German Professor, 
Cherbuliez’s Idée de Jean Teterol, and Henry Murger’s Passage 
of the Red Sea. 

We should like Henry Greville to have been accorded a 
place; and think it would not have been amiss to find 
room for Elie Berthet’s description (in the Tour du Télé- 
graphe) of the strange lundcs south of Bordeaux, where he 
shows the silent, knitting, stilt-mounted herdsmen taking 
to flight at the approach of a stranger, followed by their bark- 
ing dogs and bleating flocks. The preface states, “ We think 
no apology needed for discarding Zola and his school;” but yet 
there are in the Assomimoir one or two powerful and vivid pictures 
of Parisian low life, which would have added to the completeness 
of a portfolio meant to illustrate varying phases of national life, 
and which might, we venture to think, have been admitted with 
advantage. Again, had we ourselves desired to give an example 
of George Sand’s power of writing a rustic idyl, we should have 
made the selection rather from La Petite Fadette than from La 
Mave au Diable; both works are equally idyllic, but the ex- 
quisite charm and grace of the love-story in the former seems 
to us superior to that in the latter. It is, of course, impossible 
to expect that every one should take exactly the same view of 
what authors and extracts ought to have been chosen to carry out 
the purpose of a work of this nature, and we have just shown 
one or two of the points where it might, to our mind, have been 
improved. But we do not think that whoever trusts himself to 
the guidance of the Mesdames Zimmern will repent of having 
done so, or complain of the paths along which he will be taken. 
May we not hope some day to see the things that are now 
omitted appear in a second series of the work? It is likely, we 
fancy, to find a permanent home on the library-shelves of lovers 
of literature and students of national manners and customs. 


Mmotrs 





CONSOLATION.* 
Hemas life is full of controversy. It seems to be the only 
possible way of arriving at truth, and of attaining to clear 
views on any subject. In no sphere of thought is this more 
true than in theology. Sects and divisions abound. We are 
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continually reminded of the broad divisions between Catholic 
all Protestant, between Lutheran and Reformer, between 
Calvinist and Arminian, not to speak of the smaller distine- 
tions between sect and sect. The underlying unity of senti- 
ment which, across all their divisions, binds Christians together 
flashes upon us with something like surprise, when we find the 
Dissenter singing the hymns of Keble or of St. Bernard, and 
the High Churchman giving expression to his feelings of devo- 
tion in words written by the Presbyterian Dr. Horatius Bonar, 
or by the Wesleyan Charles Wesley. Into the sphere of reli- 
gious emotion controversy does not enter, and though contro- 
veraial hymns have been written, yet these have never had more 
than a local interest, and have never attained to a permanent hold 
on the Christian heart. A similar impression of the funda- 
mental unity of Christendom is made on our minds, as we turn 
over the pages of this Treasuie-Book of Consolation. The great 
facts of sorrow and of pain have banished controversy. Grief 
is common to the race, and consolation must be as broad and 
deep as sorrow is; or rather, consolation must be so much 
proader, deeper, higher. than sorrow, as to explain it, and to 
show how much better it is to have “loved and lost, than never 
to have loved at all.” If it is to be so, it must touch those 
deeper springs of life which are unruffled by the contests of 
warring creeds and untouched by the rude hand of controversy. 

This book of consolation is one which is distinctively Chris- 
tian. It is formed on no narrow plan. Writings ancient and 
modern, books old and new, in prose and in verse, are quoted. 
John Henry Newman, of whom it has been truly said “ that he 
is the eveatest gift God gave to the English Church in this 
century, and the English Church did not know how to use 
him,” stands side by side with E. L. Hull, a brilliant Non- 
formist, dead before his powers came to their ripeness. ‘Tauler 
and Henry Allon figure in the same page. One section consists 
of extracts from the following writers:—Jeremy ‘Taylor, 
Leighton, Augustine, Gurnall, Dean Vaughan, Bishop Ryle, 
C. H. Spurgeon, and Charnock. Other combinations occur 
which strike us as strange, and the writers who are thus placed 
together would be most surprised at finding themselves in such 
company. Yet there is no discord. No jarring note offends 
the ear. Gravely and solemnly they stand. They all recognise 
the awful sacredness of sorrow, the terrible mystery of pain, 
andthe dark shadow of death. They face the sad facts of 
human life, in a bold and manful way. They speak of sorrow 
and death, not in veiled terms, as the old world did, but openly 
they recognise the dread reality, and all of them, however 
differently they have construed doctrinally the facts on which 
Christianity rests, turn for consolation to Him who has 
abolished death, and brought life and immortality to light. 
Whatever form sorrow assumes, whether it be the loss of 
fortune, loss of friends, loss of children; whether it be from 
sickness and pain, from old age, or from any other cause,—for 
all grief whatsoever, all these writers with wonderful unanimity 
lead the sufferer to the Man Christ Jesus, as the one source of 
consolation. The book is a striking testimony to the fact that 
whatever else Christianity may be, it is emphatically a power 
that consoles. Pain and sorrow, as mirrored in these extracts, 
are no accidents of human life, not evil to be endured with what 
firmness a man may, but something by which life is made wider, 
‘leeper, purer, and infinitely more glorious, than it otherwise 
could have been. Pain is transfigured in the light of a larger 
life, when it is accepted by the sufferer as a step towards the 
grand optimism of Christianity, in which all things are regarded 
as working together for good. With great taste and judgment, 
and with wide catholicity of sentiment, Mr. Orme has made his 
selections. His book is, indeed, a book of consolation. We 
believe it will find a welcome in many a household, and help 
many who suffer to bear their pain hopefully. 

We have said that this book is one which is distinctively 
Christian, and the consolation it offers is to those who in some 
sense believe in Christ. It would perhaps be a task worth 
oing to gather together the various attempts at consolation 
which other religions have had to offer, to those who suffer. 
It might begin with the great religions of the East; we might 
hear what Confucianism has had to say to its votaries, what 
view of life and death Brahmanism and Buddhism have to 
teach to those who cling to them. We might listen to what 
the philosophers and poets of Greece and Rome have to tell us 
in this regard, and the consolations which Mahommed offered to 
his followers. Or we might come to our own time, and hear what 
the newest religion has got to teach us, from the lips of its 





latest prophet, and listen to Mr. Frederic Harrison, as he ex- 
pounds his gospel of consolation. The biographer of Professor 
Clifford has told us how he faced suffering and death, “ unhol- 
pen” by any of those sources of consolation which are described in 
this volume collected by Mr. Orme. Such a collection as we 
have indicated would be useful in instituting a comparison 
between the Christian and other religions, and would help us 
to see how far each religion ignored or recognised all the facts 
of human life. If any religion refuses to take into account and 
to provide for all the facts, tendencies, and conditions of 
human life, it is so far partial and false, and can never be 
the universal religion. And one practical test of religion is its 
power to stand face to face with the facts of suffering, sorrow, 
and death, and to transmute these into something more glorious 
by far which, without them, could not be attained either for the 
individual or for the race. Christianity makes this claim and 
this profession. All other religions either ignore the facts, or 
preach a stoical endurance of them, or mutilate the complex 
nature of man to get rid of the difficulties; either cloud the 
intellect, or cramp the will, or uproot the affections and 
emotions ; while Christianity claims to be fitted to enlighten the 
intelligence, to renew the will, to enlarge the heart, and to give 
unbounded scope to emotion and affection; to combine the 
interests of the individual and the race in a society where love 
will reign, where sorrow and pain, having done their work, shall 
have vanished for evermore. Whether it can make good its 
claim is a question we do not discuss here, but whether or no, it 
is certainly the grandest conception that has ever dawned on 
the mind of the human race. 





MRS. WOOD’S JOHNNY LUDLOW (SECOND SERIKES).* 
“Wo writes Johnny Ludlow 2’ is a question which a good 
many readers have been asking during the last few years, and 
with which we been ourselves somewhat exercised. 
Shrewd observation, a certain vigorous realism, and a power of 
pathos, used, for the most part, quietly and with good-taste, 
have characterised these stories all along. Mrs. Wood, who 
edits the Argosy, in which they appeared, now claims the 
authorship, and distinctly increases her reputation, we think, 
by being able to do so. To be quite brutally candid, we did 
not think that she could have done so well. It is the restraint, 
the moderation in the use of her power, which especially strikes 
us as something that the author’s longer tales would not have 
led us to expect. ‘l'ake, for instance, Last Lynne, with its ex- 
travagant incidents, its more than tragical, its melodramatic 
situations; or such a book as the Shadow of Ashlydyat, 
with its dismal scenes, to which the word “ pathos” 
seems quite inappropriate, and we have something that 
differs toto caelo from Johnny Ludlow, with its subdued 
tones and carefully moderated style. Mrs. Wood shows 
that she does not need to walk us over a battle-field or through 
a hospital to move our hearts, but can bring all the effect she 
wants out of a plain, simple story of life as it is, and persons 
that may be conceived as actually possible. To prolong such 
criticism as this, however, would be ungracious. Let us say at 
once that having had the pleasure of speaking very highly of 
the first series of these papers, we have found in these volumes 
a successor scarcely equal indeed, but not unworthy. 

“Johnny Ludlow,” we may tell such readers as are not 
familiar with these papers, is the ward of a Worcestershire 
squire; and he relates in these stories his experiences and 
observations. A slight thread of connection runs through them, 
but they may be read separately with quite sufficient under- 
standing. Johnny himself acts as a sort of chorus; sometimes 
he plays a minor part. In every case he tells the story himself, 
and the admirable way in which Mrs. Wood preserves through- 
out, without break or change, the genuinely boyish tone is not 
the least of the merits of her book. Mrs. Wood has always 
found one of her strong points in boy-life. If she has not 
always succeeded in her scenes of school-life—always a very 
difficult subject—she can certainly make a boy talk as a boy. 
Johnny’s experiences and the experiences of his friends and 
acquaintances are related in nineteen tales. As we read them, 
we are often reminded of Crabbe, though of course there is the 
difference between the novelist and the poet, and the surprise 
of a plot rather than the study of character or the picture of 
manners is made the writer’s chief object. “ Lost in the Post” 
is the first tale, and introduces us to Thomas Rymer, a broken- 
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down gentleman, who has found a shelter in the post-office and 
Aruggist’s shop of the village; to the valgar wife who has helped 
to drag him down, his ne’er-do-well son, and his pleasant, helpful 
daughter. The mystery of the missing note naturally does not 
perplex the reader so much as it seems to have perplexed the 
actors in the drama. But though we may guess at the dénovement, 
the story does not fail to hold our interest; we are touched by 
poor Rymer’s patient endurance, by the son’s seemingly hope- 
less effort to reform; and we are glad when, later on in 
the series, Mrs. Wood skilfully contrives to let us see the family 
again in their happier fortunes. In “ Hester Reed’s Pills,” Mrs. 
Wood amuses herself with mystifying her readers, most of 
whom will have to acknowledge that they sometimes cannot un- 
xavel her plots, till she herself may choose to put the clue into 
their hands. The tragical ending of “ Charles van Rheyn,” the 
last tale in the first volume, is not in Mrs. Wood's best style. 
Why does she harrow our feelings by making us interested in 
the poor fellow, and in Johnny’s friendship for him, and then 
make him die of heart-disease from over-exertion at “ hare- 
and-hounds.” It strikes us that there is something inartistic 
about this gratuitous infliction. Of course, a novelist often 
has to kill some of his draimatis persone, in order to develope 
the characters of the survivors, but we can trace no purpose of 
the kind in this story. We pass over the longest of the tales, 
“A Story of Sin,” without saying more than that it seems 
scarcely in keeping with the rest, though it is in itself a power- 
ful and well-told story. ‘A Day of Pleasure” and “The Final 
Ending to It’? make up one tale, as sad as “Charles Van 
Rheyn,” but more artistically conceived. In “ Margaret 
Rymer” and “ Anne,” the element of love, which is, for the 
most part, kept somewhat in the background, becomes pro- 
minent, and relieves the somewhat sombre colouring of what 
has gone before. 

It is needless, however, to give any more detailed criticism of 
these stories. Readers who have seen them in the Argosy will 
probably be glad to renew their acquaintance with them; and 
others will not, we think, repent if they take our advice, and 
read them. It is one of their advantages that they do not make 
the demand on time and attention which is made by a continu- 
ous story of the same length. We may take up the book and lay 
it down, finding each story sufficiently complete in itself. They 
are not scrappy and unfinished, as such novelettes often are; 
butare, if not equal in merit, all carefully studied, and written in 
English which is refreshingly plain, correct, vigorous, and to 
the point. 





SOME MAGAZINES. 

Tue Magazines, of course, are full of Ireland. The Nineteenth 
Century, for example, has no less than three papers, one by Mr. 
Justin McCarthy, clear in style and moderate in tone, but not 
very original; one by Lord Lifford, an old Peer, of high 
character as a landlord, which is a cry of despair, an announce- 
ment that he gives up a life-long effort, and accepts the “three 
F's,” not as just or wise, but as the Irish people’s demand; and 
a third, by Miss Charlotte O’Brien, which every one should 
read. Itis a considerable contribution to the subject, needing 
only, though needing sorely, a few figures. Miss O’Brien’s 
subject is “ the poor man,” the landless agriculturist who stays 
in Ireland as a labourer, and whom she thoroughly knows. 
She declares that the best labourers in Ireland emigrate, that 
the worst stay, marry, and live as they can—that is, in a corner 
of a hut, on the man’s labour and the woman’s begging around 
the country, a trade which, the people being Catholic, never 
quite fails. He can sink no lower, and has the strength which 
the man at the bottom of society always has, and he has awaked 
to the conviction that now is his time to act :— 

“They fully realise that in the present settlement of the land 
question is their time,—it is now or never, with them. Their experi- 
ence of the farming classes leads them to expect in them harsher 
masters than in the landlords. They see that the upshot of the more 
complete hold of the farmers on the land will be that not unfrequently 
the landlords will leave Ireland, and with the landlords will go the 
best wages, the best houses, and the most considerate employers. 
The labourers are not unwilling that the farmers should receive a 
better security than heretofore, but they dread them as masters. 
They have already been forced to feel in many places that the pre- 
sent agitation is more likely to injure than to help them, and they 
are inclined to say, ‘ Let us stand by the landlords.’ Their notion is, 


that where the landlord is unable to recover rents or let land through 
the action of the Land League, he should hand the disputed lands to 
a kind of commune of labourers, and let them fight the Land League. 
They say, if the landlords did this, the Land League would be dead 
It has been done in one instance, with the result that 


in six months. 





ee 
the labourers openly defied the Land League when it tried to 
back the evicted tenant. It is the old story of king and people ye put 
° . ° TSUs 
the nobles. This card might now be played with success by the land 
lords; but if they cease to have power, then the labourers must deal 
with the farmers alone.” 
Miss O’Brien fully believes that if the great settlement does 
not provide for this class, there will at once be a social war of 
the worst kind,—a war with murder for its Weapon. She 
beseeches the State, therefore, to “reserve” one acre in every 
twenty for the labourer, let it to him at a fair rent, and permit 
him to buy, when he will. He would buy, with help from 
American kinsfolk, and would cultivate and labour and save 
till he could buy more patches, and so gradually acquire 
the five acres which make an Irish cottier independent. fe 
would then be content, whereas he is now a dangerous member 
of society. This is a noteworthy feature in the Irish lang 
question too often forgotten, though we believe it has not escaped 
the Government, which will deal with the subject in dealing 

. . . os] 
with waste lands. Miss O’Brien, however, should have given 
a calculation as to the number of labourers who are 
not tenants in posse, and her reason for believing that, once 
able to settle on the soil, they will not multiply like the flies, 
till famine comes again. She says herself that they must 
marry early, in order that they may be active men when the 
children come; that they have “long families,” running up 
sometimes to fourteen; and that they dread emigration, holding 

Treland, which to the rest of the world seems so unhappy a 
place, to be the one place to live in. “I'd rather bea lamp- 
post in Ireland than President in Canada,” writes one home. 
sick emigrant. This is the most instructive paper in the num. 
ber, though there is material for much thought in Mr. Plimsoll’s 
strange, wandering, superstitious, and yet suggestive paper, on 
Explosions in Collieries,’"—a paper interesting as a study of 
him, as well as of his subject. He is always the same, as simple 
as a child, as philanthropic as a Sister of Mercy, and yet witha 
singular keenness of observation. He calls on the chemists to 
invent a plan for showing the descent of fire-damp into a mine, 
and on owners to make in every colliery a “sump ”—the local 
term for a hole for waste water—in the roof. ‘he gas would 
rise into that, and thence ascend by a pipe into the open air, 
He fancies this could be done without ruinous expense, and the 
suggestion is worth considering, though we are not going to 
endorse either his use of texts, or his strange opinion that there 
must be a way of getting rid of the damp, because if not, God 
is “responsible ” for miners’ deaths. Does Mr. Plimsoll know 
of a cure for earthquakes? Jarl Grey’s article on “South 
Africa’ suggests the policy of forming a Sepoy army 
for the defence of South Africa, paying for it out of the 
Customs duties, which should be levied at all the ports 
by her Majesty’s Treasury, the surplus being divided among the 
Colonies rateably. The remaining charge of defence must fall, 
for the most part, upon the Queen’s Government. But will the 
Colonies consent to a standing army of natives who might 
mutiny 2? Mr. Raikes’s suggestion for the prevention of 
Obstruction does not strike us as peculiarly happy, but this is 
new and important. The American House, it appears, has 
now adopted a plan for expediting discussion in Committee :— 

“The plan which is stated to have been tried at Washington is one 
by which the House fixes by anticipation the day on which the Com- 
mittee is to report a Bill that hus been referred to them. This 
arrangement, providing, let us say, for example, a space not exceed- 
ing four days for the consideration in Committee of the details of a 
particular measure of some importance, renders it necessary, when a 
certain ‘measurable distance’ only intervenes before the appointed 
end of the discussion, that the Chairman should put the remaining 
Clauses and the amendments to them, of which notice has been 
given, without debate, so that the judgment of the Committee may 
be pronounced before the space allotted for its labours has terminated. 
Few will be found to regard such procedure as perfectly satisfac- 
tory; but, happily, the mere fact that it was possible would greatly 
tend to obviate the occurrence of circumstances calling it into play. 
Those whose one object is the obstruction of public business, and who 
protract indefinitely a particular discussion, not with the view of 
amending a particular Bill, but with the intention to bring about a 
Parliamentary deadlock, would have no object in useless prolonga- 
tion of debates not intrinsically interesting to them, when the real end 
of their prolixity was not to be compassed.” 

This is very near the clétwre, and not, that we can see, superior 
to it in any way. 

The Fortnightly Review, with the exception of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s essay on political organisation, the drift of which is 
that, as organisation becomes more complex, it tends to harden 
and becomes conservative of itself, is rather deficient in strictly 
original matter. Even those, however, who disagree with him 
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will read with pleasure the Rector of Lincoln’s lecture on 
“Tndustrial Shortcomings,” which, in his judgment, may be 
summed up thus :—We have abandoned the system of Andoor 
apprenticeship, and have not found it substitute for it. He 
evidently doubts whether the “ technical school will supply 
one, saying the demand for technical education has come from 
the masters, and not the men. He has, however, no alternative 
suggestion, and, we conceive, rather despairs of the British 
workman until he becomes more cultivated, asking this quaint 
question :—* What pleasure can a man take in watching the 
everlasting performance of a single operation by the engine 
which he is tending? What must be the aspect of the soul of 
a man who for forty years has done nothing but watch 
the moment when silver has reached the degree of fusion 
which precedes vaporisation, who is blind to all else, but 
receives a fat salary for being able to see that one object?” 
The man thinks, we imagine, sometimes, while he is waiting. 
Weaving was monotonons, and so is cobbling; but loom and 
last have both given us inventors, preachers, and scholars. 
Mr. Brodrick’s paper on “The Two Houses of Parliament” has 
excited some attention, and deserves reading, but it does not 
interest us much. We do not believe that important business 
will be sent first to the Lords, and do not see that, as regards 
business, there is much friction between the Houses. ‘They 
work well enough when they choose, the real question being 
whether a House of Peers will consent, on questions of caste 
interest, to submit to a Democratic House of Commons, or 
will bring ou a struggle. 

The Contemporary is the best magazine this month. We 
noticed the Duke of Argyll’s paper last week, and there are at 
least four more of the most readable, if not of the first-rate 
kind. Nothing can be better than “ Village Life in New Eng- 
land,” by “ A Non-resident American,” with its account of a 
Massachusetts township, all roads and wooden houses, with its 
population of 5,000, no rich—that is, no one with £20,000, and 
few with £5,000—and only fifty-nine poor; without a liquor-shop 
or abeer-garden, but with 500 newspapers arriving every morn- 
ing, a town library of 3,000 volumes supported by a tax on 
dogs, and six schools, with eleven teachers, costing £1,000. 
Society is changing, and changing for the worse, but the 
dominant tone of the village is still the old Puritan one, 
and most of the people own their own houses, which 
conduces to independence. The writer, however, should 
have explained a little how the people live. They are all in- 
dustrious in some way—he mentions that—but agriculture, the 
old basis of prosperity, seems dead, for the farms around are 
abandoned, you can buy one for less than the price of its build- 
ings, many of the farmers have moved their houses bodily into 
the village, and the forest-land has increased on the arable by 
25 per cent. The poor soil of New England cannot compete 
with the West in growing corn, and unless it can be used 
for fruit or vegetables, it is gradually abandoned. The 
paper, though far too short and thin, is most pleasant 
to read, and wakes, as we fancy the place described must 
wake, a certain sense of calm. Dr. Knighton gives us a 
sketchy and indecisive, but interesting account of Young 
Bengal, “the Athenians of India,’ who are cultivated, but 
believe in dream-lore; liberal, but given to drink; ready to 
follow religious teachers, but prone to make of the educated a 
caste as intolerant as ever Brahmins were. Lady Verney’s 
“Autumn Ramble” in Bavaria is delightful reading, though 
she has rather a notion that she is exploring an unknown 
region, and though we should not take her opinion on the 
comparative prosperity of labourers and peasants. Does Lady 
Verney think independence worthless, or why does she omit 
that factor in the calculation? She should try twelve hours’ 
work a day for somebody else’s benefit. Professor Bonamy Price 
gives us, in the raciest of English and with his heart evidently 
in his work, all the old arguments in favour of the House of 
Lords, which he considers a bulwark against the sudden and 
fitful action of the democracy. He defends the hereditary 
principle, as the cause of the strength of the Lords, and as in- 
vesting the resisting House with the impersonality of a caste. 
“Elected Peers,’ he says, would be paralysed by individual 
criticism, about which a caste does not care. That is a good 
argument, and a new one, and though we do not agree with 
the drift of the essay, holding that the Lords act rather 
as the dam in the stream, which turns it into a danger- 
ous flood, we can recommend Mr. Price’s paper to any 
Conservative in want of an argument or two. The insti- 





tution is safe enough, not on account of argument, but because 
every Englishman hopes to be a Peer, and be labelled out from 
his fellows; but still its defenders like to think they think, and 
this essay will help them. “Nihilism in Russia” is dull; and Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor’s defence of the Land League, though it ought 
to be carefully read, as showing what can be said on that side, 
ignores facts a little too contemptuously. Whatever the 
achievements of the Land League, and it has certainly com- 
pelled the English people to study the land question as it 
never was studied before, it is rather too much to say its 
objects have been accomplished by “a practically peaceful revo- 
lution, and by constitutional agitation.” It is an Irish kind of 
peace, when it takes cavalry to “carry”? Captain Boycott’s 
turnips, and the constitutionalness of the agitation must be 
settled before the Courts. The evidence that this particular 
uprising is mild compared with previous uprisings is, however, 
complete. Sir Rutherford Alcock endorses Colonel Gordon’s 
opinion as to the immense force of China, if it is wisely directed, 
and if the Government moves the capital from Pekin, which is 
too near the sea, back to Nankin, the true centre of the national 
life. Sir Rutherford’s grand dread is lest Russia should obtain 
such a footing in Pekin that she should dominate the Court 
and obtain control of the Army. Then,— 

“Tf it were a question of our enmity or that of China, there is 
hardly a tribe or State east of the Caspian that would not rather pro- 
voke our hostility than that of a Power which has permanently domi- 
nated, with an unbroken tradition of a thousand years, and which, 
when once set in motion, advances like an all-consuming prairie fire 
or tidal wave, swallowing up allin its path. They may take months 
or years, but still they come; and a Chinese army once on foot in- 
evitably reaches the farthest limit in the end, and sweeps away 
dynasties and populations, utterly destroying and exterminating all 
living in its course, and then filling up the places of the dead with 
new swarms of their own irrepressible numbers! If Russia at Pekin 
could inherit such traditions and prestige as this, she might swallow 
up all the rest of Asia north of the Indian frontier, for there is no 
Power great or small of native race that would stand up against the 
perennial flow and devastating march of the armies of China. What has 
been rightly styled ‘their terribly persistency and endless numbers,’ 
numerous as the sands, and pitiless as the sea, which leaves nothing 
alive where it passes, is indelibly written on the tablets of the Asiatic 
mind, since the days of Ghenghis Khan and his no less ruthless 
descendants and joint-heirs in the Chinese Empire.” 

Mrs. Oliphant, in the Cornhill, concludes her very depress- 
ing story of “My Faithful Johnny,” with some curious reflec- 
tions about the inutility of self-sacrifice; and a writer—surely 
Mr. James—gives us a story, “ Mrs. Van Steen,” which would 
make an excellent comedy, Mrs. Van Steen herself being just 
such a hint for a new character as Robertson would have 
loved to seize. The “padding,” however, is a little dull, as it 
is apt to be in the Cornhill, when the subject is not literary. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

The Eve of Saint Agnes. By John Keats. Illustrated by nineteen 
etchings by C. O. Murray. (Sampson Low and Co.)—The splendour 
of Keats’s poetry, with its unsurpassed beauty of word-painting, is set 
off to advantage by the sumptuous paper and print and handsome 
form of this volume. It could not, of course, be expected that the 
artist’s illustrations should quite match the beauty of the poet’s con- 
ceptions. Now and then Mr. Murray seems to fall below what might 
have been looked for from him. The execution of his etchings in 
gencral, and the designs in part, are fairly satisfactory, but he fails 
decidedly in his picturing of Madeline. Nothing could well be more 
inadequate to the theme than the smooth-faced and common-place 
young person whose portrait illustrates stanza vii. The Wooing 
of the Water Witch: a Northern Oddity. By J. Moyr Smith. 
(Chatto and Windus.)—There is a good deal of quaintness and 
prettiness about Mr. Moyr Smith’s illustrations, his comic 





efforts, on the whole, not being so good as his sentimental. Of 
the story there is little to be said, except that we did not find in it 
the amusement which it is intended, we suppose, to furnish. It is 
meant apparently for a parody of a saga; if so, the writer has not 
very clear notions of what a parody should be. The reader should 
not have the joke forced upon him in the way that it is here-——The 
Mountain Sprite’s Kingdom, and other Stories. By the Right Hon. 
E. H. Knatchball-Hugessen, Lord Brabourne. (Routledge.)—We 
cunnot say much for this volume, which, to speak quite candidly, 
strikes us as somewhat tiresome. Lord Brabourne’s prosc is verbose. 
His human creatures, at least, do not talk like any that we have been 
accustomed to meet with; of the sprites and ghosts we have not the 
same opportunities of judging, but they certainly fail to interest us. 
And his verse is distinctly less pleasing than his prose. There never 
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was much grace and beauty about his imaginings; but the horrible 
he had a certain power of presenting. Whether thepower has failed, 
or we have grown hardened, certain it is that the supernatural terrors 
of “ Black Rolf of Rookstone,’’ with which the writer has evidently 
taken the most pains, has failed to make any impression. M. Griset’s 
illustrations, if not as good as we have seen from his pencil, are 
grotesquely vigorous. Peacock Alley; or, a Boy and Girl against 
the World, by Rev. Frederick Langbridge, B.A. (Hatchards), can 
hardly be called a book for children, though it is about children ; and of 
such children as clever, good little ‘‘ Heather,’”’ and her true-hearted, 
if slower, brother “Joe,” any parent might be proud; although the 
boy did fall into grievous misdoing’once, and the little, bright girl 
acted in a “ theayter.’? Even the humour of the book, of which there 
is a good deal, will be more appreciable by grown people than children- 
The winding-up is rather melodramatic; and in his mention of the 
effect of three years’ imprisonment, we fear the benevolent author 
has been guided by his wishes rather than by experience. Family 
Honour, by Mrs. C. L. Balfour (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin), is a long 
and complicated, but very readable story of the mistaken course 
taken by an elderly maiden lady in order to preserve the honour of her 
ancient, untitled family. The familiar incidents of a private marriage, 
the substitution of children for one another, and the extortion of 
money by a villain who appears and disappears in the background, 
do not prevent the story from maintaining a very considerable 
interest of its own. An old writing-master is one of its most love- 
able characters, though a very queer German sage and his physician 
brother run him very close; and as for the young people, they are as 
amiable and high-minded as one could wish to see them, and, except 
in the case of Marian, the writing-master’s worthy daughter, very 
unlike their worldly-minded parents. The name of the writer, who 
is, we conclude, the well-known lady-lecturer, is sufficient guarantee 
for the high morality and good English of the tale. The Vicar 
of Wakefield appears illustrated in ‘ permanent photography, 
from pictures by eminent British artists.” (Dickens.)—One 
has the impression that one has scen at least a hundred pictures 
illustrating Goldsmith’s tale on the walls of the Academy. Yet we 
learn from the preface to this edition that it has not been easy to 
obtain suitable illustrations. Mr. Stanesby, the editor, has had to 
have recourse to pictures by Stothard, which have a very stiff and 
unattractive appearance. The three old favourites by Mulready, 
which every one knows, are here, as is Mr. Ward’s “ Dr. Johnson 
Reading the Manuscript of the Vicar of Wakejield.’ The photo- 
graphs are good of their kind, and the volume altogether attractive. 
Mr. T. C. Hepworth, with The Boys’ Playbook of Science, by 
John Henry Pepper (Routledge), makes many additions in  sub- 
jects which the discoveries of the last few years have created 
or enlarged. Among the new articles are those on the telephone 
and the microphone, the phonograph, and the electric light. 
Other articles have been rewritten, and the work brought up to a 
level with the present day. It does not profess to go beyond the 
limits of a “ play-book,’’ but it is good of its kind.——The Popular 
History of Science, by Robert Routiedge (Routledge), makes it its 
chief aim to instruct. 














Its 667 pages are, as may be imagined, not 
too much for its subject; and the writer has to pass lightly over 
many parts of his almost endless task; but he contrives to deal 
faithfully with it as a whole, and to preserve—always the great 
difficulty in such an effort—the true perspective of the sketch. Young 
readers will not only learn something of the vastness of the subject, 
but will acquire the rudiments of a more accurate knowledge. There 
is a copious supply of illustrations, not all equally appropriate. 
Such plates as the “Present Aspect of Constantinople,’ the 
“Cathedral of Amiens,’ and “The Spring,’ look out of place 
in a book of science.——In another branch of science, we have 
one of the volumes (without date or number) of Cassell’s Natural 
History, edited by P. Martin Duncan, M.B. In this volume, Mr. R. 
Bowdler Sharpe, F.L.S., deals with the subject of Aves, and the 
editor with Reptilia and Amphibia. These names guarantee the 
scientific of the work, and we need only say that 
the volume is handsome, and copiously illustrated, comprising 
between two and three hundred engravings, many of them of full- 
page size; and between six and seven hundred pages of print, nearly 
two-thirds of which are devoted to the birds. For yeung children 
we have from Messrs. Routledge Little Buttercup’s Picture-Book, 
a mélange of familiar fairy-stories, sketches of natural history, jokes 
of ail kinds, some of them really good. The little people will find 
much amusement in this volume. If they have a taste for dancing, 
they should ask for Routledge’s Singing Quadrille and Children’s 
Singing they have old nursery rhymes set 
to dance music, and comic pictures, considerably above the 
average of merit, both in design and colour, to look at, when 
they are tired. For still younger folk, there is Little 
Tiny’s Book of Objects, with its “more than seven hundred illus- 
trations.” Of reprints and new editions, we have the Life of 
Nelson, by Robert Southey (Nimmo) ; John Holdsworth, Chief Mate, 
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by W. Clark Russell (Sampson Low and Co.), a fine story, which we 
are glad to see again; The Dragonnades, or Asylum Christi, by the 
Rey. R. E. Gilliat (Sampson Low and Co.); and the Pursuit of 
Knowledge under Difficulties, by George Lillie Craik, M.A. (Nimmo,) 
——-Special notice should be taken of the reissue, ina very handsome 
form, of a well-known work, the merits of which need no acknoy. 
ledgment from the critic,—The Land and the Book ; or, Biblical Mls. 
trations Drawn from the Manners and Customs, the Scenes and Scenery, 
of the Holy Land, by W. M. Thompson, D.D. (T. Nelson and Sons.) 
The volume before us is a very handsome octavo, of nearly six hun. 
dred pages. Its special feature is its copious furnishing of illus. 
trations, of which there are more than thirty occupying a full page each, 
and more than three times as many in the text. They are “entirely 
new, prepared specially for this work, from photographs taken by the 
author, and from the best existing materials.” Routledge’s Every 
Boy’s Annual, edited by Henry Routledge, furnishes its readers with 
the usual plentiful supply of adventures and the like interesting 
matters. Mountain ascents are, we fancy, somewhat of a novelty, 
—happily thought of, to our mind. 





Aunt Judy’s Magazine, for September, October, November, and 
December, 1880. (George Bell and Sons.)—We have been amused 
to find that our uncomplimentary criticism, last August, of the group 
on the Aunt Judy cover, was a criticism of a copy of Flaxman. But 
Flaxman, we are sure, would hasten, if he could, to endorse the 
epithet we applied to this copy of his work. We do not always re. 
cognise our friends in the portraits of them drawn, and proudly pre- 
sented for our notice, by our little children. That wooden little face 
in the centre owns only two lines and a dot for all its features, save its 
eyes, which are awarded three lines and a dot each. A large lump 
of a hill, like Moel Hebog, in North Wales, represents the right 
knee of the same young lady, while the arm to our right is 
clearly minus an elbow. All this, we expect, is not after Flaxman, 
Certainly, the inside of the cover is what we like so much in Aunt 
Judy, friendly as our feeling is for the wooden-faced little girl behind 
the mountain. ‘“ Princess Alethea’’ winds up sadly, but satisfactorily, 
and will, we hope, soon be published separately, and added to many a 
little woman’s library. The November and December numbers 
begin a new story, called “ Hector,” with great spirit. The descrip- 
tions of Salaret and the Grand’ mére who lives there, are exceedingly 
natural and picturesque, and the interviews between the English 
boy and the shrivelled little old Scour is full of simple humour. 
Miss Kingsley’s rides from Merced to Yosemite, in the Far 
West, and up the Yosemite Valley, are other interesting and 
exciting papers, reminding us of some of Miss Bird’s adventures 
in the Rocky Mountains, and describing scenery that mast be quite 
unique in its grandeur. ‘ Axel’s Bear,’’ again, is a most thrilling tale, 
that might be true. We never knew before that a bear was powerful 
and intelligent enough to break into a well-built wooden shanty, by 
means of its own sheer weight, sagaciously directed against the weak- 
est points, and we felt quite nervous and anxious about the fate of the 
poor little girl. The play for children, in the December number, is 
the most amusing of all these lively little Christmas pieces. Alto- 
gether, Aunt Judy’s new year promises particularly well; the papers 
in her two first numbers are fewer and longer than usual, and are 
very interesting, excepting only the story of “ The Sleeping Booby,” 
which seems to us disagreeable and silly, with scarcely a touch of 
real humour, and to be a very unsuccessful cross between an ordinary 
story and a fairy-story. What, too, have the beautiful flowers done, 
thet Mr. Gatty should dub them “ garden dolls?” The volume for 
1880 will be an admirable Christmas present. 

Desert Life. By B. Solymos (B. E. Falkonberg). (Allen and Co.) 
—It is extremely difficult to imagine the class of readers who can 
be supposed to take an intelligent interest in this weighty volume. 
The writer really has something to say; he has travelled far and 
kept his eyes open, and for purposes of reference the book he gives 
us is not without its use; but his sentences are put together, page 
after page, in such hopeless confusion, as to make anything like con- 
secutive reading a matter of impossibility. The preface gives pro- 
mise of much careful observation of remarkable phenomena, of 
the reader’s introduction to people, animals, and vegetation 
“all new and_ strange,’ and possibly, close study of the 
pages before us might be rewarded by a_ slight addition 
to our knowledge of natural history; but who will wade 
through hundreds of pages of such stuff as this ?—‘ Lion: Lion’s 
fresh tracks, very much like the prints of a human fist, I saw only 
once; but then they went in and out of our camp, and were made 
during the night. The poor brute was attracted by some venison 
offal. Some unknown ‘true prince’ in our camp may have shielded 
us from the lion’s paws. One human misery drags others in its train. 
Had we possessed in camp a sense for sanitary considerations, we 
should have been strict about the removal of pestilent offal, and the lion 
would not have come to do the kindly office for us,” &c. One of the 
most interesting notices in the book ison the Adansonia or monkey-bread 
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tree; but the short description of this begins with this stilted phrase :— 
«“ Nurtured in the seclusion of the closest and most inviolable 


thickets, knit together by maternal bowers, combined with cactus 


and irritab 


nurtured in suc 
te. The attractive exterior of this book makes it a likely Christmas 
c - 


le mimosa, with three or four different sets of jealous thorns, 
th association, the young giant makes its first growth,” 


gift, and in the interest of our young friends we give this warning 
line. 

The Clerk of Portwick. By George Manville Fenn. 3 vols. (Chapman 
Hall.)—This novel begins with some pretty pictures of rural 
scenery. The rectory by the side of the trout-stream is an attractive 
scene, which impresses itself on the memory. But we like the 
scenery better than the characters. The hero is passably interesting ; 
but the villain of the story is not artistically drawn. He reminds us 
too strongly of Uriah Heep. Mr. Fenn has the trick of incessant 
iteration of some physical peculiarity in any persons whom he wishes 
to make odious to us, a trick which all readers of Dickens will re- 
member with a shudder. Mr. Jermin’s “ heartburn” after two or three 
satirical allusions to it, becomes tiresome. The best characters in 
the book are two troublesome boys, who excite and deserve considerable 
interest. Still Mr. Fenn is not common-place. His personages have a 
certain life and motion about them; and his story is a wholesome one, 
not without an honest interest in it that does not in the least depend 
upon any illegitimate or doubtful situation. There is plenty of love- 
making of the old-fashioned sort; a missing lover turns up at the 
right moment ; and an unrighteous plot is discovered, by means of 
just the last person in the world that one would have expected to do 
it. The Clerk of Portwick may be safely recommended to readers. 


and 


Strictly Tied Up. 3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)—The entangle- 
ment of the plot is not a very complicated one. Mrs. Foulis, on her 
marriage, has her property very “strictly tied up,” that is, in the 
usual way, to her and to the children that she might have. But, 
thanks to the long-winded prosiness of one trustee, the shyness of 
another, and the offence taken by a third, she never understands what 
the mes aning of her settlement really is, imagining that the property 
is “tied up” tothe issue of her first marriage ; whereas, having come 
entirely from her side, there is, of course, no limitation of the kind- 
Hence, much trouble tc her, and much greater trouble to her 
daughter. The story is not a pleasant one, and though it is written 
with some cleverness, there is not enough to redeem an indifferent 
subject. 

We have to notice the stately library edition, in two volumes, 
of Romola, by George Eliot. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) Outside, we 
have a dignified simplicity. The binding is without ornament, design, 
or even colour, plain calico, with just a white label on the back. 
Within, dead-white paper of the thickest, with broad margin, and 
large type, give all the sumptuousness of an ¢dition deluxe. Sir 
F. Leighton adorns each volume with twelve illustrations. That the 
draughtsman’s art equals the writer’s in such a work as Romola, 
that any pencil could make the past live in so marvellously real a 
fashion as George Eliot’s pen has done, is not to be expected. Sir F. 
Leighton shows the skill and taste which we have learnt to expect 
from him; but he seems to us to be happiest when his subject is 
more simply human, less distinctively Florentine of the fifteenth 
century,—in such drawings, for instance, as ‘The Visible Madonna” 
(a particularly graceful effort) and “ Tessa at Home,” than in “ The 
Peasants’ Fair” or “ A Florentine Joke.” Generally, nothing could 
be better in its way than these volumes,—though they are not such as 
to suit the taste of those who hold, as the present writer holds, to Dr. 
Johnson's opinion, that readable books are such as one can hold in 
the hand, but rather postulate a table, and we may almost say a big 
table ; in any case, they are fine specimens of books, and for dignity 
worthy of the subject. 

Messrs. Ward, Lock, and Co. have published a new edition of the 
well-known Cruden’s Concordance, a work which has been liberally 
used by subsequent compilers, but never superseded. 
in the very nature of things, it could not be. 


This, indeed, 
Every reference is 
given, and given, on the whole, in as convenient a way as possible. 
The definitions, often tinged as they are by Cruden’s peculiar 
theology, which had a strong Calvinistic bias, might doubtless be 
improved, but the plan of leaving them as they are is at least defen- 
sible. he present edition contains a memoir of Cruden, which seems 
to us the same as that which we have been accustomed to see pre- 
fixed to the Concordance. It is furnished throughout with aseries of 
plates, which illustrate Scriptural persons, places, and things ; and it 
contains a useful appendix, extending to upwards of a hundred triple- 
column pages, under the title of ‘An Introduction to the Study of 
the Holy Bible.” 

De Ja Rue’s Pocket-books and Diaries for 1881 show that even in 
what seemed nearly perfect, there may be improvements, for the waist- 
coat pocket Red-Letter Calendar, enclosed in a sheath of white metal, 
18 avery happy conception. The leather sheaths always got shabby, 

and even worn out, before the end of the year; but the new sheath, 
without being heavy, will keep the Calendar as new to the end of 





1881 as it is now. The Card Calendars, little and big, are also very 
convenient and clear. The Pocket-books and Memorandum Books 
are all that could be desired. 

Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. have sent us a very pretty selection 
of Christmas cards. Their birds, and dogs, and animals generally 
are beautiful, as well as their flowers ; and we confess that we prefer 
them to the ostentatiously cheerful and gorgeous children, pretty as 
these often are. Their cards are certainly among the prettiest of 
the year. 


MAGAZINES, ANNUALS, Erc.—We have received the following for 
December, and the coming Christmas season :—The Magazine 
of Art, the frontispiece in which, “A Charge of Witchcraft,” 
is a good specimen of the highest style of wood-engraving.—No. 1 of 
London Opinion (Dean and Son).—The Law Magazine.— Belgravia, 
in which Mr. Payn’s story is brought to a conclusion.—The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine.—The Nautical Magazine.—Cassell’s Magazine.— 
Part 1 of Old and New Edinburgh.—Part 68 of Mr. Morley’s Library 
of English Literature.—Part 18 of the illustrated edition of Long- 
fellow’s Poetical Works.—Part 1 of a serial illustrated book on Cookery 
—Part 1 of the Popular Educator.—Science Gossip.—Tinsley’s Maga- 
zine, in which Mr. Buxton and Mr. Dowling commence two new tales. 
—The Ladies’ Gazette of Fashion.—Aunt Judy’s Magazine.—Good 
Words, containing the concluding chapters of a number of interesting 
tales and essays.—All the Year Round, and its Christmas number, 
Over the Sea with the Sailor, the contents of the latter being — 
by Messrs. Besant and Rice.—London Society.—Time.—The Argosy, 
in which “The Mysteries of Heron Dyke” is brought to 
a conclusion.—The Theatre-——Temple Bar.—No. 2 of Ward and 
Lock’s Universal Instructor.—The Army and Navy Magazine.— 
The Syuire—The Statesman.—The Congregationalist.—Chambers’s 
Journal, containing interesting articles on the extended use of vege- 
table diet and English pay-hospitals—The Month.—The American 
Art Review, completing the first volume.—The Penn Monthly. 
—Harper’s Monthly, the European edition, which in printing and get- 
up sets an example to its contemporaries.—Scribner’s Monthly, 
capitally illustrated number.—The North-American Review.—The 
Atlantic Monthly.—The Belgravia Annual.—Hiyh-water Mark, by 
Richard Dowling (Tinsley Brothers).—The Gentleman's Annual, the 
contents of which are supplied by Mrs. Alfred Hunt, D. C. Murray, 
and Henrietta A. Duff.—Warne’s Illustrated International Annual.— 
Cassell’s Illustrated Almanac.—Glad Time, a capitally got-up annual, 
and one likely to find favour with little folks —The Fortunate Island 
(Ward, Lock, and Co.), amusingly written and drolly illustrated.— 
Mr. Clement Seott’s theatrical annual, which is this year entitled 
The Green-Rooim.—Hood’s Comic Annual.—The Christmas numbers 
of the Illustrated London News and the Illustrated Sporting and 
Drainatic News, the coloured illustrations in both of which are good 
and appropriate to the season. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 

—_—@——_——_ 
Adams (R, & J.), Architecture and Decoration, folio.. 
Adams (W.H. D.), The Eastern Archipelago, er 8vo. 

Adventures of Working z-Men, &c., cr 8vo eee 
Anderson (R.), The Coming Prince, &e. 
Batchelor (H.), The Incarnation of God, ‘ke. ¢ r Svo. 
Benvenuti (I. F.), Episodes of the French Revolution, 8vo 
Boys’ and Girls’ Book of Enchantment, 8vo ...... 
srodrick (G. C.), English Land and English Landlords, 8vo. 
Buige (KE. A.), The History of Esarhaddon, &c.. 8vo .. 
Burton (J. E.), A Handbook of Midwifery, &c., er 8vo 
Child's Play, Old and New, new edition, cr Svo ....... 
Children's Treasury (The), Vol. 1880, imp. square (Haughton) 3/6 
Chip Boys, and Other Storie 8, CY Grd, -- ee «+... (Cassell & Co.) 1/6 
Christian Monthly and F: “—o Tre: wsury (The), Vol. 1880, royal 8vo (Nelson) 8/6 
Christian Treasury (The), Vol. 1880, royal 8vo (Johnstone, Hunter, & Co.) 6/6 
Cc hure h Builder (The), Vol. 1880. er 8vo.............00..0.0 ; (Rivingtons) 2/0 
Coles and Tomlin, Geographical Reader ( T he ), school e a. (Simpkin & Co.) 20 
Cook (J.), Monday Lectures——Biology, er 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 36 
Cook (J.), Monday Lectures Orthodoxy, cr 8vo "Hodder & Stoughton) 36 
Cook (J.), Monday Lectures—Transcendentalism (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 

Cooper (J.), Jesus Christ’s Mode of Presenting Himself to the World, 

GMM 5. f<cvcwsauscionaaa Fceunns siaaeieuuatont (Hodder & Stoughton) 60 
Cornhill M: ine (The), Vol. 42, 8vo (Smith & Elder) 76 
Day (J. P.), Life and Society in America, 2 vols. 8v0 «ss......(Newman)—each 12/6 
Deems (C. F.), The Home Altar, &c., er S5vo . ..(Partridge & Co.) 3.6 
Deepdale Vicarage, Cr 8V0 .....0... 000 .. (Cassell & Co.) 3/6 
Dixie (Ff ), Across Patagonia, 8vo .. - .(Bentley & Son) 15/9 
Don Quixote, a new Translation, by A. J. Duffield, 3 vols. cr 8vo (C. K. Paul) 42/0 
Duff (H. A.), My Imperialist Neighbour, cr 8vo. .(Marcus ba 10/6 
Family Circle Picture-book (The), 4to ........ eccecece eccceces (Clark) 5/0 
Fitzgerald (G. B.), Never Found Out, er 8vo . .(S. Tinsley) 7/6 
Francillon (R. E.), Queen Cophetua, 3 vols. cr “(Chatto & Windus) 31/6 
Francis (S.), Ministers’ Daughters, er $vo ... . (S. Tinsley) 7 
Friswell (J. H.), Familiar Words, 5th edition, . Low & Co.) 60 
Garrett (E.), Family Fortunes, cr S¥0.......c0c0see« Nelson) 6/6 
Geddie (J.), The Lake Regions of Central Afric ¥ (Nelson) 3 
Goulburn (E. WL), Everlasting Punishment, new edition, cr 8vo...(Rivingtons) 6/6 
Harrison (R.), Surgical Disorders of the Urinary einai ed. (Churchill) 126 
Hayes (A. A.), New Colorado, &c., royal 8vo . K. Paul & Co.) 9/0 
Hayes (M. H.), Veterinary Note s for Horse Owners, 2nd —- er 8vo (Thacker) 106 
He That Serveth: Readings and Counsels for Workers, 12mo ...(Skeffington) 1/6 
Heatley (H. R.), Gradatim, an Fasy Latin Translation Book ...(Rivingtons) 1/6 
ries (J. C.), Memoir of the Public Life of, 2 vols. 8vo (J. Murray) 240 
(C.), The Life of, by his Son, 8vo ... , ; (Nelson) 126 
Home Visitor (The), Vol. 1830, 80 aa ; (Hunt) 20 
Huli (E.), The ¢ i, Fields of Great Britain, 4th edition, 8vo (Stanford) 16/0 
Hulme (I. E.), Familiar Garden Flowers, Voi. 1, 8vo (Cassell & Co.) 12/6 
Hunt (J.), Grand Book of Seripture Illustrations, folio (Strahan) 7/6 
Hunt's Y: achting _ razine, Vol. 29, 8vo : (Hunt) 14/0 
canvehcinantadndenaae eens sseecceresecsesscecees vesesevees (Cassell & Co.) 3/6 
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International Portrait Gallery (The), Vol. 2, 4to ........006 


Jerram (C.8.), Anglice Reddeuda, 2nd edition, 12mo 
Kempt (R.), Pencil and Palette, &.,12M0.......60...06 
Ladies’ Treasury (The), Vol. 1880, royal Svo 


Lambert (C0. H.), Scriptyre Paralle!s, 2nd ic ete 12mo.. 
Landseer (Sir E.), with Photo. by F. G. Stephens, 4to .. 


Lawrence (A. M.), Oliver Loring’s Mission, cr 8vo.. 
Library of Religious Poetry, ed. by P. Schaff, &e. 
Lizzie Sydenham and the Wrong Turning, 12mo.. 
















, royal 8 
(Johnstone & Hunter) 


Lunge (G ), Manufacture of Sulphuric Acid, Vol. 3, Sv. 


Macdonald (J. M.), Life, &c., of St. John, ond edition, 8¥0. 


Malthams (W. J.), Brisiles for Brooms, cr 8v0.... 
Miles (H. D ), Pugilistica, Vol. 2, 8v0........0.00-0008 “ 
Missionary’s Dream (The), being a Discussion, &e., 

Mitford (R. C. W.) 





Oliphant (L.), The Land of Gilead, &c., 8vo. 
Onley (M.), Frank Bright and his "Adventures, er 8yo - 
Ovid, Stories from, by R, W. Taylor, 12mo. 


seeeereee 


, To Cabul with the Cz walry Brigade, Sy0 .. oa 
O’Brien (R. B.), History of the Irish Land Question, wee ed og Low «& Co.) 








2'6 





See 
uld reach the Publishing Office 





A NEW WORK. 
Embracing the Industries and Art Objects 
whole Eastern World. ’ al 
Over 700 Original and Fac-simile Illustrations; 


And a Descriptive Catalogue of Useful Presents, 
from 1s upwards, 


...(Cassell & Co.) 12/6 To insure insertion, Advertisements sho 
(Chatto “cose Beowde) he not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 
3emrose) 7/6 - 
“(Wes. 6 on. Office) 3/6 
....(S. Low & Co.) 21/0 
.. (Hodder) 3/6 : os 
aves) | EASTERN 


Oblong demy 4to, post free, 1s, 
LIBERTY and CO., 218 Regent Street, 








..(Van Voorst) 240 

ROSS: (Hodder) 10.6 

(Haughton) 26 

wee... (Weldon) 106 
*(Rivingtons) 26 A R T. 

“(w. H. Allen) 90 

60 

oo ae’ Blackwood) 21/0 

5 . (Book Society) 3/0 

(Rivingtons) 26 


PIESSE 





RARE AND PRECIOUS 
PERFUMES, 

Three thousand varieties of Scents, Refined Soaps, 

Sachets, Odcrous Waters, Ladies’ Loilet Requisites, 















Pomades, Oils, Hair Washes, Dentifrices, Cologne, 
Complimentary and Wedding Presents, Fountains, 
&c. Descriptive ILLUSTRATED C ATALOGUES, 
Esta free to all applicants, 


2 NEW |! BOND STREET, LONDON. 


IVERSITY of LONDON. 
the Dates at 


acct 





ave which the several 





Parry (S. H. J.), My Journey Round the World, 2 2 vols, 8vo (Huret & Blackett) 2'/0 

Pascal, Provincis] Letters. by J. De Soyres, 8vo. peeve: carpebnene (Bell) 120 

Paull (M. A.), Blossom and Blight, er 8vo.. ..(Partridge) 2/0 

Proctor (R. A.), Half-Hours with the Stars, 12th ‘thousand, “Yto (Bogue) 5 & 

Punshon (W. M.), Sabbath Chimes, 12m0 ............:00+ “s rr eo asa as : 

Rankine (W. J. M.), Miscellaneous Scientifle P rs, &¢c., royal Svo...(Griffin) 31,6 uy 

Reaney (G. 8.), Our Daughters, their Lives, &c., cr 5vo — & Stoughton) 36 L U B I N 
Rupp (J.), Reason and Religion, EVDO ivan nesvssesszsasevapeunseser’ (S. Tinsley & Co.) 76 ° 
Ryle (J. C.), Boys and Girls Playing, &C., IMP. FQ. cceseerevee saubnssebhaaner (Hunt) 26 

School-Girl Life and Incident, 8vo........ .(Strahan) 46 

Scott (Sir W.), Miscellaneous Works, Vols, 3and 4, 1 Imo_—each iuabewa¥e (Black) 26 ame 
Scott (Sir W.), The Waverley Novels, Vol. 14, illustrated, er 8VO ...... (Black) 36 UN 
Semper (IX.), The Natural Conditions of Existence, &c.,cr 8vo (C.K. Paul&Co.) 5/0 : 4 
Sermons Delivered in Times of Persecution in Scotland (Johnstone & Hunter) 756 VHE following 
Shakespeare's Works, a Glossary to, by A. Dyce, cr 8vo ... ..(Bickers) 7.6 




























Arrs.—First B.A., Monday July 


Doctor or LitreraturE.—First D.Lit., Monday 


EXAMINATIONS in the University or Lonpon for the year 1881 will 


January 10th, and Monday June 20th. 
18th. Second B.A, Monday 


Master or Arts.—BranchI., Monday Jume 6th; Branch IT., Monday June 13th; 


June 6th. Second D.Lit., 


Smart (H.), Bells and Ringers, new edition, er 8vo ay man & Hall) 26) commence:— 

Smith (Adam), by J. A. Farrer, Cr 8V0  weese.. scenes ...(S. Low & Co.) 36 Ms r = 

Smith (B.), Sketches Abroad, &.. folid ........cceeeeeeeeee (Batsford) 25 0 — yong Monday 
Stephen (L.), History of English Thought, 2 vols. 8vo .....(Smith & Eider) 28 0 Getaher si. 

Stockton (F, R.), A Jolly Fellowship, cr 8V0 ........4....s0008 fC. -¥ ap & Co.) 50 = 

Sully (J.), Sensation and Intuition, &c., 2nd ed.tion, 8vo ...(C. K. Paul & Co.) 10/6 ¢ 
Tale That is Told (A), by Oliver, er Syo (S. Tinsley) 2.0 Branch III., Monday June 20th. 
Thomas (A.), Eyre of Blendon, 3 vols Cr 8VO ...........ssseseeee (Tinsley Brothers) 31 6 Tue:day December 6th. 





Todbunter (I.). Elementary Treatise on Equations, 


Trollope (A.), Life « f Cicero, 2 vols. Cr 8VO0.....0...000+8 
Uncle John’s Anecdotes of Animals and Birds, 4to . 
‘Voyages of the Elizabethan Seamen t» America, c., 
Walker (R. J.), Instead of Many, imp. sq..... , 
Walton (W.), Collection of Problems in Heme nta 
Welcome, Vol. 1880, 4to . 
Ww illiamson (J.), Pi igrim Lays, 








2m 
Wi'son (J. H.), Our ‘Father in He ois 6th edition, 12mo 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR,” 
Half 


Yearly. 
8 6.. 


Including postage to any Part of the United 
Kingdom bea 
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Colonies, America, France, Germany, 

Including post uge to India, China, &e. 
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Two Stamps. 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


4th ed., cr 8vo (Macmillan) 76 
Tregelles (C. P.), Notes of a Tour in Brittany, 12mo ... 







8vo 


; 
~ STREETER, 
STREET, W.,: 
GOLDSMITH, JEWELLER, and | 
D and PEAKL MERCHANT. 

ORIGINATOR and INTRODUCER of | 
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ENGLISH LEVER KEYLESS 
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..(Nisbet) ¢ 
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BAcHELOR OF Music.—First B.Mus., Monday December 12th. 


The Regulations relating to the above Examinations 
obtained on application to ** The Re: 


alata AMERICAN 

for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £5 3s. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 

in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 

EDFORD’S AMERICAN 
Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s. 

BEDFORD, 

WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 67 REGENT STREET, next door to 

tho St James's Hall.—Price Lists, post free. 


| SorrpruraAL EXamMInaTions.—Tnuesday November 2204. 


(Johnstone & Hunter) 26) BACHELOR OF SCIENCE.—First B.Se., Monday July 8th. Second B.Sc., Monday 
piles Pe * : | October 17th. 
See ( D 1s sabe 7, | Docror or Scrence.—Within the first twenty-one days of June. 
ONisbet) 3 6 | BACHELOR oF Laws.-—First Lu.B., Monday January 3rd, Second Li.B., Monday 
- Mechanics, 2nd ed. (Bell) 60 January 3rd. 


\ Docror OF Laws.—Thursday January 1th. 

BACHELOR OF MeEDIcINE.—Preliminary 
M.B., Monday July 25th. 

| BACHELOR OF SuRGERY.—Tueseay November 29th. 

MASTER IN SuRGERY.—Monday November 28th. 

| Doctor oF MEDICINE.—Monday November 28th. 

SUBJECTS RELATING TO PuBLIC HeEALTH.—Monday December 12th. 


Scientitic, Monday July 18th. 


Second M.B., Monday November 7th. 


First 


Second B.Mus., 


D.Mus., Monday December 12th. 
and Degrees may be 


gistrar of the University of London, Burlington 


ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A.,, Registrar. 


AMERICAN WAL T H AM w ATCHES 
ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD. 


ORD’S AMERICAN 


WALTHAM WATCHES, 
Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s. 


DFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 


WALTHAM WATCHES 


WALTHAM WATCHES, 


Agent for the AMERICAN 








Ceylon, 
YCEUM.—Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. HENRY IRVING.— The CORSICAN 


BROTHERS, to-night, at 8,30. 
dei Franchi, Mr. Irving. At 7.50. BYGONES, by A. W. 
Pinero. Doors open at 7. Special morning perform- 
ances of the CORSICAN BROTHERS, Saturday, 
December llth, and Saturday, December 18th, at 
2.30; doors open at 2. Box-office (Mr. Hurst) open 
10 to 5 daily. Seats booked by letter or telegraph. 
Stage Manager, Mr. H. J, Loveday. Acting Manager, 
Mr. Br am Stoker 
MPHE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

WATER-COLOURS. — The WINTER EX- 
HIBITION, including a Loan Collection of Works by 
the late George Dodgson, is ann OPEN. 5 Pail 
Mall East. From Ten till Fiv 

ALFRED D. ‘PRIPP, Secretary. 


| 


Louis and Fabien, | 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — The 
Breath of Life, or the Oxy-Hydrogen 
Microscope, by Mr. J. L. King—A Trip through | 


Jhina, by Mr. 
by Mr. J. L. King—Bombastes Furioso, a Burlesque 
—Inspection of going Machinery, Processes, and 
Exhibits—Recitals in Costume. by Madame Katharine 
Hickson—Performances of the Automata, Blondin 
and Leotard—The Illuminated Fountain and Ball 
Floating in the Air—Descent of the Diving Bell.— 
Admission, ls. Open from 12 till 5, and from 7 till 10. 


ALVERN COLLEGE 


The oo TERM will be begin on Friday, January 
28th, 1831 


HIGWE 7 GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 

Founded 1629, on the borders of Epping Forest, 

offers a sound education on the system of the Modern 

Sides of the Public Schools.—Apply to Rey, R. D. 
SWALLOW, M.A., Head Master. 





Heath—A Walk through the Tower, | 





TATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCTIA- 
I TION.—Thursday Evening, December 16th, 
8 p.m., an ADDRESS will be delivered, “ On the 
Effect of Western Education on the Natives of 
India,” by Sir Richakp TEMPL¥, Part., G.C.S,.L, 
D.C.L., at the Society of Arts, John Street, Adelpbi 
(by permission of the Council). Sir Arthur Hobhouse, 
K.C.S.1., Q.C., will preside. 

No admission cards required. 

E. A. MANNING, Hon. Sec. 


J TUTTGART.—The ENGLISH 
KJ) COLLEGE, —Special preparation fur Sandhurst, 
Woolwich, &e.— Apply, E. H. TAUNTON, Principal. 
JREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
In the South-Down Country ; 
REFEREES. 
The LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
The LorD CHANCELLOR. 
The BisHops OF WINCHESTER and BANGOR. 





The DEANS of WESTMINSTER and CunistT CHURCH, | 


The HEAD MASTERS of CHARTERHOUSE, RuGBY, 
and WELLINGTON COLLEGE. 
Address, A. STOWE, Esq., M.A., Castle House, 
Petersfield, Hants. 


YERES, SOUTH of FRANCE.— 


of 


An OXFORD M.A, and BARRISTER-at-LAW | 


(married), a successful and experienced Tutor, 
RECEIVES SIX PUPILS, in delicate health, to pre- 
pare for the Universities and other Examinations. 
Villa most healthily situated near the pine-woods. 
References in England and to the Chaplain and the 
resident English Doctor at Hy?tres.—Address, W. 
—' Chi ATER, Villa Marie-Anna, Hyéres (Var), 
Trance 


OLLEGE HOME 
79 GOWER STERET: BEDFORD SQUARE. 





two hours from Town. 


| the Head Master 


! 
a. REVEREND CHARLES 
VOYSEY, speaking for himself, and in no way 
pledging other members of the Theistic Church, 
desires to make it known that he retains his holy 
orders in the Church of England, and personally up- 
holds the preseut relations between Church and 
State, as by law established. He opposes only some 
of the doctrines of the Church, which, having been 
| ratifled by Parliament, can by Parliament be annulled, 
and he looks forward to a second Reformation by 
which the Church of England may be made truly 
national, Insaying this Mr. Voysey desires that it 
be distinctly understood that the Theistic Church is — 





in no way responsible for, or is affected by, his 
private opinions as to Church policy. 
' , nN 
( O L L E G E. 


D OVER 


= sident—Earl GRANVILLE, K.G. 
A Chapel and another new Boarding House have 
| recently been completed, each boarder will now have 
a separate bedroom. 
The second place fer Cocper’s Hill, entries for 
| Woolwich, Sandhurst, &e., have been obtained during 
the last year. 


| Tuition from 13 to 18 guineas; Board, £46 6s. 


For particulars, applyte the Rev. W. BELL, M.A., 
; om W. KNOCKER, Esq., the 
Honorary Seeretary. 


EYRE and G POrliswooDE's 

v7) 

(HERISTMAS and NEW YEAR'S 
CARDS, 


The Times says :—* They are exceedingly pleasing.” 

The Saturday Review says:—* Delicate in desiga 

and bright in harmonious colours.” 

The Standard says :— Particularly distinguishable 
for richness of illumination and perfect finish, and 
| an artistic blending of colours,” 

Retail of ail Booksellers and S:ationors, 
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tEw HOMES in MINNESO TA, 
N DAKOTA, MONTANA, and Wasninerum, 
Farmers pay no Rent, and produce Wheat anc 
—s t with which Britain cannot compete.— 


Boel a 9 CON ORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD 
AGENCY, 90 Water Street, Liverpool. 
——— ESTABLISHED 1851. 

BAN K.— 


KBECK 
. pe Be Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
f other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
oP monthly balances, when not drawn below 
225, No commission charged for keeping Accounts 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
r cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
tody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Yaluables : the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March 31st, 1880. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS. 

) —Nothing is so highly appreciated as a case of 

GRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, which 

can be ordered of any Wine _ Merchant. Queen's 

quality, as supplied to her Majesty, 42s per dozen. 

Sportsmans’, special quality, 50s per dozen, Manu- 
facturer, T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY 
is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
preference to French Brandy. They hold the largest 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 
eases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 
applicatiop to DUNVILLE and Co., Limited, Royal 
Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 
4 Beaufort Buildings. Strand, W.C. 


MHROAT IRRITATION. 


SORENESS and dryness, tickling and irritation, 
inducing cough and affecting the voice, Yor these 
symptoms use Epps’s Glycerine Jujubes, Glycerine, 
in these agreeable confections, being in proximity to 
the glands at the moment they are excited by the act 
of sucking, becomes actively healing. Sold only in 
boxes, 73d and Is 14d, labelled “James Epps and 
Co., Hommopathic Chemists, London.” A letter 
received :—"*Gentlemen,—It may, perhaps, interest 
vou to know that, after an extended trial, I have 
ound your Glycerine Jujubes of considerable benefit 
(with or without medical treatment), in almost all 
forms of throat-disease. They soften and clear the 
voice, In no case can they do any harm.— Yours 
faithfully, GORDON Homes, L.2.C.P.E, Senior Phy- 
sician to the Municipal Throat and Ear Infirmary.’ 


|: re, & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 





and 


Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 


pom MEATS; also, _ 


PESSENGH of BEEF, BEEF ‘THA, 


PoRILE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
{1 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


| iat the GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 

The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
_Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 1}d and 2s 9d per box, 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—Though it is impossible in this cli- 
mate of changing temperature, to prevent ill-health 
altogether, yet its form and frequency may be much 
mitigated by the early adoption of remedial measures. 
When hoarseness, cough, thick breathing, and the 
attending slight fever indicate irritation of the throat 
or chest, Holioway’s Ointment should be rubbed upon 
these parts without delay. and his Pillsin appropriate 
doses, to promote its curative action. No catarrhs or 
sore throats can resist these remedies. Printed 
directions envelop every package of Holloway’s 
medicaments, which are suited to all ages and condi- 
= = to every ordinary disease to which humanity 
is liable. 


LEGAL & GENERAL 








LIFE 


THE 

E YDROPATHY. SMEDLEY’S 
HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, Matlock 

Bridge, Derbyshire. 


xa eS (W. B. HUNTER, M.D.., &e. 
Resident Physicians -pig9g, MACCALL, M.D., &c. 
Numerous improvements have been made (especi- 

ally in the Bathing Department), and additional Bed- 
room Accommodation provided. The Turkish Bathis 
peculiarly adapted for Invalids, highly ventilated, 
and of ample cubic space.—For prospectus, apply to 
the MANAGER. 

HOENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 

For LIVES ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds........ dsqcneoatacs eansees £3,043,542 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 
free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS. Actuaryand Secretary. 








OSS of TIME is LOSS of MONEY! 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of TIMF, 

And may be provided against by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 

Rt. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
MopERATE PrREMIUa«S. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, 

ONE MILLION AND A HALF 
has been paid as Compensation. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo 
(Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 
pore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 
Yokehama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
for constituents. They also receive Deposits for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained at their 
Office. W. M. ANDERSON, Chief Manager. 

Otfice hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 


Threadneedle Street, London, 1880. 
R ELIANCE MUTUAL LIFE 

XV ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

71 King William Street, London, E.C. 
TRUSTEES. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Leven and Melville. 

The Right Hon. Lord Petre. 

The Right Rev. the Bishop of Moray and Ross. 

W. M. Tufnell, Esq. 

DIRECTORS. 
J. T. Atdy, Esq., Great Baddow. 
W. W. Duttield, Esq., Chelmsford. . 
Thomas Eykyn, Esq., Ladbroke Grove, Kensington 
Park. 
Alexander Howden, Esq , Birchin Lane. 
John W. Lay, Esq., Walcott’s, Great Tey. 
J. Oxley Parker, Esq., Bank, Maldon. 
The Hon. Henry W. Petre, Springfield Place. 
John Pike, Esq., Southwark. 
James ©. Traill, Castle Hill, Caithness. 

W. M. Tufnell, Esq., Bank, Chelmsford. 
SrecreTary.—Edward Butler, Esq. 
ASSISTANT-SECRETARY.—Henry Unwin, Esq. 
MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

J. W. Ogle, Esq., M.D.; H. Fly Smith, Esq., M.B. 
BANKERS.—Messrs. Williams, Deacon, and Co., 

Birchin Lane; the London and County Bank; 

Messrs. Sparrow, Tufnell, and Co., Chelmsford. 
Soricirors.—Messrs. Street, Son, and Poynder, 27 

Lincoln’s Inn Fields; Messrs. Gepp and Sons, 

Chelmsford. 

All kinds of Life Assurance may be effected. 
Loans granted on available security. All Profits 
belong to the Assured. 

No Liability whatever can attach to Members, 
beyond the payment of their stipulated Premiums ; 
and every Member accepts his Policy with this 
condition expressed. 





Established 1810. 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 


The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, 7 Q. 


JOHN P. DE GEX, Es 


FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


Chief Justice of England. 
C., D.C.L. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal 
application to 


Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded on 


E, A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





SHARE LIST WILL SHORTLY CLOSE. 
THE 


OBAN HILLS HYDROPATHIC 


SANATORIUM, Limited, 
OBAN, ARGYLLSHIRE, 


(Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts, 1862 to 
1877, by which the liability of the Shareholders is 
limited to the amount of their Shares, 

CAPITAL, £75,000, in 7,500 SHARES of £10 EACH. 

£1 per Share payableon Application, £2 on Allotment, 
and the remainder in sums not exceeding £3 per 
Share, as may be required at intervals of not less 
than three months. Fully Vaid-up Shares will be 
entitled to £5 per cent. per annum on Calls paid in 
advance. If no allotment is made, the Deposit will 
be returned in full. 

PROVISIONAL DIRECTORS, 

WILLIAM MENZIES, Esq., Chief Magistrate, Oban. 

JOHN STEWART, Esq., Merchant, Glasgow. 

ROBERT BROWN, Esq., of Underwood Park, ex- 
Provost of Paisley. 

ROBERT L. BARR, Esq., Kersland Terrace, Hill 
head, Glasgow. 

WILLIAM GILLIES, Esq., of Ardconnel Lodge, 
Oban, and Waterloo Street, Glasgow. 

RICHARD WATSON, Esq., Banker, Oban. 

(With power to add to their number.) 
BANKERS. 

NATIONAL BANK of SCOTLAND, Glasgow, and 
Branches in Scotland and London. 
REGISTERED Orrices.—53 BATH STREET, 
GLASGOW. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS 

This Company is established for the purpose of 
srecting at Oban a Hydropathic Sanatorium of a first- 
class character, to meet the wants of the numerous 
visitors to that favourite district. 

As a health resort, peculiarly adapted for invalids 
for summer and winier residence, the Oban Hills 
stand without a rival. The climate is peculiarly mild, 
genial, and refreshing. Admiral Otter, R.N., has 
found from his observations that there is here a 
larger amount of ozone than in any other registered 
district in the United Kingdom. 

Since the opening of the railway, the increase of 
tourists and visitors to Oban has been beyond all cal- 
culation. he hotels and lodging-houses have been 
crowded to excess, and the accommodation usually 
available has been altogether short of the demand; so 
much so, that even the steamers and other vessels in 
the harbour have had to be frequently called into 
requisition to furnish shelter for those who could not 
obtain sleeping accommodation on shore. These 
facts give the Directors of this Company great con- 
fidence in bringing their scheme before the public ; and 
they would urge upon all intendiog investors the pro- 
priety of making early application fur Shares, so as to 
enable them to complete arrangements for the imme- 
diate erection of the Establishment. 

It is ccntidently believed that this scheme—with 
out speculating on the peculiar advantages of the 
situation—should realise a profit to the Shareholders 
of from 12 to 1¢ per cent. per annum on the called-up 
capital. 


SHARE LIST WILL SHORTLY CLOSE. 


OBAN HILLS HYDROPATHIC 
SANATORIUM, Limited, 
OBAN, ARGYLLSHIRE. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PRESS. 

“The project offers manifest inducements 
investors.’’—Glasqow News. 

** All the conditions of success 
Dundee Advertiser. 

“The shares will doubtless be rapidly taken up.” 
—Liverpool Journal of Commerce. 

** One of the best things erer introduced into Oban. 
: it will pay a handsome dividend to in- 
vestors.’’—Oban Telegraph. 

“Similar institutions in other parts have proved a 
great success, and this one is certain to transcend 
them.’’—-Cupital and Labour. 

** No doubt it will be very popular.” 

“The Board of Directors ineludes se 
known Glasgow and West Highland gentlemen.’— 
N. B. Daily Mail. 

“ A sound undertaking, well worthy of support.”— 
United Service Gazette. 

“The proposal is solid commercially, and every 
arrangement seems complete. If this project does 
not succeed under such favourable auspices it will 
be a marvel.’”’—Edinburgh Evening Express. 

“The experience of all previous hydropathic 
establishments being drawn upon.’’—Glasgow Herald. 

**A more suitable locality for an establishment of a 
first-class character, such as this will be, could not 
have been selected.’’—Daily Review. 

“The company is in high favour.”’—Banf'shire 
Journal. 

“ Worthy the attention of investors. The directors 
are well-known business gentlemen.’’—Scottish Bank- 
ing and Insurance Magazine. 

“Every prospect of suecess 
Evening Times. 

“A finer site could not be had in the West High 
lands.’’—Oban Times. 

“A central point for sea and land excursions of 
incomparable grandeur, weil suited for the erection 
of a Sanatorium of a first-class character.’’—Evening 
Citizen. 

“The promoters have hit the right nail on the 
head.’’—‘The Bailie. 

“A financial success if well managed and with 
some regard to economy, the prices charged at existing 
hotels in the neighbourhood of Oban being simply 
monstrous.”’—London Figaro. 

“Oban Sanatorium will have few equals, we 
imagine, in any at of the country Applications 
for shares should be immediate.’’—Christian Union. 

For Copies of Prospectuses, Forms of Application 
for Shares, or other particulars, apply to Mr. 
Mackenzie, the Seeretary, at the Company's Offices, 
58 Bath Street, Glasgow. 


to 
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Now ready, price 6d. 
OME for CHRISTMAS, being the 
CHRISTMAS*NUMBER of “ HOME,” edited 
by Mrs. J. H. Rippew. 
CONTENTS 
By Mrs. ‘Oliph: unt. 
By the Author of ‘John Halifax, 


Tuat Lirt.e Curry. 
My Home-Rucer. 
Gentleman.”’ 

Aw EPISOvE FROM A StaGE Box. 
A Wisu. By Margaret Veley. 
PopuLarR ForrIGN Poxicy. By Laurence 
Tue Twins. By Frederick Locker. 
CocKLECHAYNE’S Fotity. By Edmund de la Pole. 
Two Poems. By a Soldier’s Daughter. 

By Mrs. 


By Miss Thackeray. 


Oliphant. 


THE Oxp House 1n VauxHALL WALK. 
Riddell. 
ELLISSEN and Co., 15 Wine Office Court, E.C 


Ready, cloth, 8vo, with Map and Coloured Tllustra- 
tions, price 10s 6d. 

IJI and NEW JALEDONIA. 

_ Notes of Trave! There. With further Remarks 

on South-Sea Islanders and their Language. By J. 
W. ANDERSON, M.A. 

ELLISSEN and Co., 

Finsbury, E.C. 

Now re -eady, price 6a: by post, 7d. 


UR AFGHAN POLICY and the 
OCCUPA’ — of CANDAHAR. 


Publishers, 10 Type Street, 





Witt1aMm Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, Ww. 


Price 6d; post free, 7d. 
AN DISEASE PROTECT HEALTH. 
Being a Reply to Mr. Ernest Hart's Pamphlet, 
entitled, “ The Truth about Vaccination.” By ENocH 
ROBINSON, M.RC.S. 
E.'W. ALLEN, 11 Ave Maria Lane, E.0. 


~ ‘Tenth Edition, post free, One Shilliz ig. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. eee Rosert G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., 
F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, Ww. 
London : C. 
Fleet Street. 


HE DUKE of WESTMINSTER’S 
RESIDENCE.—See the BUILDER (4d; by 
post, 44d) for large View and Plan of Eaton Hall— 
Warming and Ventilation—Study of the Venus—A 
Great Explorer—Railway Servants—The Imponder 
able Forces—Water-Colour Exhibitions—Architects 
of the Renaissance—Condition of Superior Lodgings, 
he. .—46 Catherine Street, a ar ad all Newsmen. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 


GOLD MEDAL, 
MA PPIN AND WEBB’S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 


OXFORD ST., MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
W. E.C., LONDON. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 


CORN FLOUR 
IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF 
CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
BLANC-MANGE, &c., &e. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD:— 


*‘*VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, ‘and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 

CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 

MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


| GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


FRY’S Tel RAC 
FPRRYS | CARACAS Cocoa. 
choice prepared Cocoa, 
COCOA * A most ieicions sae valuabia article.” 
~ } —Standard, 
| GUARANTEED PURE. 
7901 ee 
FRY’S | sila COCOA EXTRACT. 
COCOA Pure Cocoa only, 


the — oil extracted. 
-F RY and SONS. 


REMARK ABLE, ‘Vv ERY REMARK ABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 

| AMPLOUGH’S PY RETIC SALINE 

in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 

and Skin 

Vigorating 


Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 








STOVES FOR ENTRANCE-HALLS, SCHOOL. 
ROOMS, CHURCHES, dc. 


1. Wm. PIERCE’S PYRO-PNEUMATIC STOVE, to provide an ample supply of fresh, warm air, 

SYLVESTER’S GILL AIR-WARME RS, to burn night and d: uy, with httle attention. 

Dr. ARNOTT’S SLOW-COMBUSTION ST IVES, supplie od with fuel twice in twenty-four hours. 

. Sr GOLDSWORTHY GURNEY’S STOVES, chiefly used in Churches. Prices reduced, Patent having 
expired. 

. VENTILATING OPEN-FIRE GRATES on Mr. 
JUNIOR’S, Principle. 


oo bo 


and SLOW-COMBUSTION GRATES 


a 


EDWARDS, 
Tllustrated Prospectuses forwarded. 
FREDR. EDWARDS and SON, 
Manufacturers, Hot-water Engineers, 49 Great Marlborough Street, 
viii London, W. 


STEPHENS’ WRITING. “AND COPYING INKS, 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, the original ‘Stephens’ Writing Fluid.” 

BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID gives Four good Copies, and has remarkable fluidity, 
easy flow, and durability. 

SCARLET INK for STEEL PENS.—Steel Pens left in this Ink for Months do not 


impair the beauty of its Colour, nor are the Pens in the least corroded by it. 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


Stove and Kitchen-Range 


Regent 








nnn 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878, 


DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says :—* Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


LL 


| The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865, 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


LEA AND -PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 
THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


Which are calenlated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
is genuine, 
*.* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London ; 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


TONGA, NEURALGIA. 


See Papers in the Lancet by SypNeY Rincer, M.D.; WrittAM Murreu, M.D., M.R.C.P.; W. J. H. Lusa, 
M.D., F.R.C.P.Ed., M.R.C.S.E.; and C. BADER, Esq. , Ophthalmic Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital, for testi- 
mony as to the remarkable efficacy of this Remedy, and for the record of numerous cases of severe 
Neuralgic Pain removed by its use. From these we cite the following brief extracts :— 


| 
| 
| 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
| 
| 








and Export 


A SPECIFIC 
FOR 


“A woman, aged 23, had suffered for fourteen days from severe neuralgia. Many of her teeth were 
bad. Three doses cured ‘her.’ *"_ A man, aged 25, had suffered for a fortnight from severe bilateral neuraigia 
in the temples, in the eyes, and under the eyes. Halt- a-drachm dose thrice daily cured him in three days."—~ 

“A girl, aged 18, suffered from toothache and severe neuralgia al ong | the lower jaw, aad in front and behind 
Poe ear. Half a drachm cured the neuralgia in twenty- four hours.’’—"* W. H., aged 31, had been suffering 
from most severe neuralgia for nearly teu days, the neuralgic pains darting over the lower eyelid, 
the cheek, the upp>r lip, and side of the nose The teeth in both the upper and lower jaw were in a very 
decayed condition, One tea-spoonful was ordered |to be taken in half a wineg!: 183 of water every six hours, 
until the pain was relieved. The paroxyms entirely ceased after the fourth dose.” 


TONGA, unlike opium and other anodynes, produces its remarkable specific action on the nerve without 
giving rise to any derangement of the digestive or other organs. In bottles at 4s 6d and 11s each, of all 
Chemists, and of the Sole Manufacturers. 


ALLEN and RARSURY S, abe Court, Lombard tives, London. 


COUGHS, COLDS, . ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. *. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Zimes, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon, Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 3lst, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE., 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866:—* Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. 5. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA. 


RHEUMATISM, &e. fF 
J. COLLIS BROWNE'S C crag ig 
Is a Certain Cure in aa DYSENTERY, DIARRHA, COLICS. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWN E'S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, W.0. In Bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, 4s -. 


T URKEY, Ec. ERSI & N, PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
"AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, | PXRYANT AND MAY’S 
IMPORTED BY r 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., SAFETY MATCHES. 


a ENT 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS, 

ADVANTAGES. 

Are not POISONOUS. 

Are free from SMELL, 

Are Manufactured 

Without Phosphorus. 

Are perfectly harmless 

To the Operatives employed. 

Are very DAMP-PROOF. 

LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX, 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 


 iaininaaaiiitaal TO HEALTH. 


Nos. 85 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Desigus. 


5 eee rE’S BALMof COLU a 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It 
prevents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; 
Cleanses from Dandritf ; Restores when falling off ; 
Strengthens Weak Hair ; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, 
and Moustaches to grow ; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 63, and 11s, 





22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W,C. 
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MR. G. H. JONES, 
Surgeon-Dentist, 57 Great Russell Street, London, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, enclosed by post, 
unique system of the adjustment of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, without Pain, to which 
the following Testimonials refer. 
CONSULTATION FREE, TEN TO FIVE. 
January, 1877. 


st arden my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 
ificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear that you have 

er ed her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of Painless Dentistry. 

oo tion of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name. 8S. G. Hurcurns, 


Ins Jones, Esa. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


GARDENER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a certificate to Mr. G. H. Jones 
g ag me of 57 Great Russell Street, London, says:—I have examined and tested your Painless 
System of adjusting Artificial Teeth ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful application of scientific 
ine for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.” . 


which explains the most 


| ORIENT LINE. 

STEAM | ——— 
BETWEEN 
ENGLAND 


AND 








The following Royal Mail Steamships, belonging to the ORIENT and 
PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANIES, are despatched every FORT- 
NIGHT, for ADELAIDE (Semaphore), MELBOURNE, and SYDNEY direct, 
taking Passengers at through rates to all the principal Ports in Australia, 
Tasmania, and New Zealand. 






T Tons H.P. 

| ons. H.P. ons, As 

| ACONCAGUA........scc0cces 4,107 ... 600 JOHN ELDER ..... absieia 4,152... 550 

AUSTRALIA. CHIMBORAZO ...........0.4 3,847 ... 550 LIGURIA..... 4,666 .., 750 
COTOPAXTI.... ... 4,028 ... 600 | LUSITANIA 3,825... 550 

CUZOO: ona csccccvecccncascevcceses GpOMO ooo GOO | OUEEINE scsccnrcecscceccedece ,386 ... 1,000 


| 


GABON csscscccccccscsssces 8,876 ... 550 | POTOSE  .......esceccorevees 4,219 ... 600 


DIRECT 
SERVICE IN 
40 DAYS. 


The above Steamers have been specially fitted for carrying all classes of Pas- 
sengers through the Tropics on long Voyages, and the passages hitherto made 
are the fastest on record, 


For furiher particulars, apply to the Managers of the Line, 
F. GREEN and CO., 13 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.; and 
| ANDERSON ANDERSON and CO., 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 


NE A V E’S .-INFANTS 
| FOR | AND 


FOO D INVALID S. 
Lancet.—* Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 
British MepicaL JouRNAL.—“ Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 
IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 
WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 





S0LD EVERYWHERE. 
J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 


ECONOMICAL. THOROUGHLY WHOLESOME. EASILY DIGESTIBLE. 
BARON LIEBIG’S 


“Little else is required to form a perfect 
diet.” —Medical Record. 








‘A highly nitrogenous food, rich in 
flesh-forming material.’’—Lancet. 

As numerous unsuccessful applications are m 
the country, purchasers of BARON LIEBI c 
POWDER who do not find it at their local tradesmen, 
are informed they can be supplied from the Head Office 
until it is sold in their own town. 


COCOA POWDER. 
LEGUMINOUS. 


To be procured of Chemists and Grocers. Sold in Tins, at 1s, 2s, 3s 6d, 63 6d, and 12s each. 
N.B.—Baron H. v. Liesic’s Signature in Red Ink is on every Label, and each Tin is marked. 


ade in 
OCOA 


Prof. TicHBORNE says :—‘‘ The albumenoids 
are more valuable as flesh-formers than the 
gluten of wheat, the casein of milk, or the 
albumen of eggs.’’ 





BARON LIEBIG’S COCOA DEPOT, 7 IDOL LANE, LONDON, E.C. 





“THE BEST SELECTIONS OF THE BEST GROWTHS.” 
WILLS’ ““DUBEC ” (Mild). 
CIGARETTES. ‘“YENIJEH” (Full Flavour). 


SOLD BY ALL PRINCIPAL DEALERS. 


Every Genuine Cigarette bears the name of 


W. D. and H. O. WILLS. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 











CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
Priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), OF MEAT. 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- *,* In use in most households throughout the 
Ppany’s Extract, which, for flavour and kingdom. 
clearness, is pronounced by all competent An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
authorities to be the best. PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 

AND WEAK DIGESTION. 
Ask for the Lichig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





Prices from 10s 6d. 


EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE’S 
NEW BIBLE, THE 


VARIORUM TEACHER'S BIBLE 


COMBINES 


I,—The Queen’s Printers’ VARIORUM REFER- 
ENCE BIBLE ; or, Authorised Version, 
with the Best Various Readings and Render- 
ings of the Text advocated by Hebrew and 
Greek Scholars. Edited by CHEYNE, DRIVER, 
CLARKE, GOODWIN, and SANDAY. 


II,—The Queen’s Printers’ ** ATDS TO BIBLE 
STUDENTS,” by CHrYNg, GREEN, HOLE, 
HOOKER, LEATHES, LUMBY, MADDEN, SAYCE, 
STAINER, TRISTHAM, &c. 


The Very Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Dean of 
Llandaff, and Master of the Temp!e, writes :—“ I use 
the Centenary Bible with much pleasure and profit.” 


Prospectus of all Booksellers. 

Now ready, in 1 vol., with Maps, cloth, 21s; best 
Turkey morocco, limp or stiff, 30s; calf-lined, 
flexible, 42s. 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S BIBLE, 


Puts the reader in possession of the precisions, 
beauties, and hidden treasures in the Hebrew and 
Greek originals of the Scriptures; and keeps them 
before the Student. 
ENGLISH - GREEK TESTAMENT, 
separate, cloth, 5s 6d. 
3y THOMAS NEWBERRY. 


EYRE and SPOTTISWOODE, 
GREAT NEW STREET, E.C. 


Feap. 8yo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 


ain THOUGHTS and LAYS from 
HISTORY. 
By Bensamin Gooucn, B.A. 
“The best efforts of the book are full of tender 
grace...... There is dramatic power of a high order.” 


“Pleasing thoughts and passages, musically, 
clearly, and correctly expressed .’’—Society. 

“The verse is full of merit.’’—Court Journal. 

** All its subjects are interesting, betokening right 
and pure sympathies.’’—Spectator. 

“Excellent poems. The volume is, in all respects, 
worthy of a place in every library.’”’—Windsor 
Gazette. 

_ London: Provost and Co., 40 Tavistock Street, 
Govent Garden. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
RAYMOND, 
LORD OF VER. 
A DRAMA, IN FIVE ACTS. 


‘There is considerable merit in this play...... 
versification is always good, while at times passages 
of great force and real eloquence occur...... The interest 
of the reader is sustained until the end.”—Literary 
World. 

“ The ‘ Lord of Ver’ is a romantic drama, chiefly in 
blank verse......Here and there, the author, whoever 
he be, shows power and poetic taste.”"—Brief. 

‘* Shows a considerable dramatic talent."—The Pen. 


London : 
PROVOST & CO., 40 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 


The BEST CHRISTMAS PRESENT for a BOY, 
Ready this day, 734 pp., with upwards of 600 Illus- 
trations, price 8s 6d, cloth (postage, 7d). 


HE BOY’S OWN BOOK. A Com- 

plete Encyclopedia of Sports and Pastimes. A 

New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition, with additional 
Illustrations, 

*““Mr. Lockwood's ‘ Boy’s Own Book’ is the real 
original work, but in a new and much enlarged form. 
To name it is to praise it.”—Saturday Review. 

Crosspy LocKwoop and Uo., 7 Stationers’ Hall 
Court, London, E.C. 


Now ready. 

SONNETS and MISCELLANEOUS 
k POEMS. By Maurice PENDERRIcCK. 1l2mo, 
cloth, 4s. 

London: Stmpkin, MARSHALL, and Co. 


At all Booksellers, Stationers, and Bookstalls. 
JUNCHS POCKET - BOOK 
for 1881. With many Amusing Pictures and 
much Pleasant Reading. Now ready, price 3s 6d, 
postage free, 
London: ‘*PUNCH” OFFICER, 85 Fleet Street, E.C. 


CAPITALCHRISTMAS or NEW YEAR'S PRESENT. 
ETTS’S POPULAR ATLAS. 
_4 Completion of First Series. An entirely original 
and complete work of 36 Maps (17 by 14), printed in 
colours from steel plates, with consulting index of 
23,000 names, The best ever published at any price ; 
half-moroceo or calf, 17s 6d; cloth, bevelled boards, 
12s 6d; stiff boards, 10s 6d. Indestructible Edition, 
on cloth, 31s 6d and 25s respectively. 
For details of every Map, notices of the Press, and 
prospectus of next year’s issue, apply to any Book- 
seller. 


S AVE TIME and MONEY by 
asking your Bookseller for Letts's Illustrated 
Catalogue of Diaries and Time-Saving Manufactures 
aud Publications. 

LETTS'S DIARIES are the best, the cheapest, the 
most universal. Hundreds of thousands use them. 
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GIFT-BOOKS FOR THE SEASON, 


Beau'‘ifully Illustrated by Sir Noel Paton, R.S.A. 
LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, 


and other Poems. By W. EDMONSTONE AYTOUN, 
D.C.L., Professor of Rhetoric and English Litera- 
ture in the University of Edinburgh. With Illus- 
trations from designs by Sir J. Noel Paton, and 

- H. Paton, R.S A. Engraved by John 
Thomson, W. J. Linton, W. Thomas, Whymper, 
Cooper, Green, Dalziel, Evans, &c. Small 4to, in 
elegant cloth binding, with gilt edges, 21s. 


ANOTHER EDITION, being the 26th, in feap. Svo, 
cloth, bevelled boards, 7s 6d. 


The COMPLETE WORKS of GEORGE 
ELIOT. Cabinet Edition. Uniform and Com. 
plete in 20 Volumes, in a convenient and hand- 
some form. Printed from a new and legible type, 
bound in cloth, price £5. 


Also to be had in yarious styles of elegant leather 
binding, 


WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. Illus- 
trated Edition, comprising ‘‘ Romola,” * Adam 
Rede,” * Mill on the Floss,” “Scenes of Clerical 
Life,” ‘‘Silas Marner,” “ Felix Holt.” 6 vols. 
crown 8vo, 19s 6d, cloth. 


Sold also in half-calf extra, bound in 5 vols., 33s 6d. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH 
READERS, Edited by W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. 
28 vols, tastefully bound in 11, with vellum or 
leather back, price £3 10s. 


TALES from “BLACKWOOD.” New 
Series. Complete in 12 Volumes. Handsomely 
bound, in extra cloth, 30s; or in leather back, 
roxburghe style, 37s 6d; or in half-calf, richly 
gilt, marbled edges, 52s 6d; and in half-morocco, 
marbled edges, 55s. 


Mr. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY of the 
CRIMEAN WAR. Cabinet Edition. Illustrated 
with numerous Maps and Plans. Vols. I. to VI., 
price 36s. 


GIFT-ROOK for COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 
The MOOR and the LOCH. Contain- 


ing Minute Instructions in all Highland Sports. 
With Wanderings over Crag and Corrie, Flood 
and Fell. By Joun Corqunoun. Fifth Edition, 
Revised ; to which is added Recollections of the 
Author’s Early Life. 2 vols. post 8vo, with 
Two Portraits and other Illustrations, price 26s. 


A BOOK about ROSES. By S. Rey- 
NOLDS HOLE. Seventh Edition, Revised. With 
a Coloured Frontispiece by the Hon. Mrs. Franck- 
lin. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The BOOK of BALLADS. Edited by 
Bon GAULTIER. New Edition, with numerous 
Illustrations by Doyle, Leech, and Crowquill. 
a bound in cloth, with gilt edges, post 8vo, 
8s 6d. 


The POEMS of FELICIA HEMANS. 


Complete in 1 vol. royal 8vo, with Portrait by 
Finden, 5s; with Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt, 
7s Gd. 


SELECT POEMS of Mrs. HEMANS. 


Beautifully printed on toned paper, cloth gilt, 3s. 


The GEORGE ELIOT BIRTHDAY- 


BOOK. Priuted on fine paper with red border, 
and handsomely bound in cloth gilt. Feap. 8vo, 
3s 6d. 


WISE, WITTY, and 
SAYINGS, in Prose and Verse, 
the Works of George Eliot. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, 6s, 


LIFE in a GERMAN VILLAGE. By 
the Hon. Mrs. HENRY WEYLAND CHETWYND, 
Author of ‘‘ Neighbours and Friends,” ‘ Janie,” 
“Mdlle. d’Estanville,’ &c. Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8yo, 5s. 


TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. By Michael 


Scotr. Illustrated with numerous Engravings, 
cloth, price 6s, 


TENDER 


Selected from 
Fourth Edition, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 








Next week will be published. 
IRISH LAND, AS VIEWED FROM 


BRITISH SHORES. 


A SHORT CATECHISM ON IRISH LAND 
LEGISLATION. 
‘AUDI ALTERAM PARTEM,” 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


Price 1s. 
5. {VOLU TION, the MAINSTAY of 
_4 MORALITY.” A Discourse by GEORGE J. 
Wi1p, LL.D., formerly Rector of Bisley. 
REEVES and TURNER, 110 Chancery Lane, and 196 
Strand, 





GEORGE ELIOT. 


The COMPLETE WORKS of GEORGE 


CABINET EDITION. Uniform and 
Complete in 20 Volumes. Printed from a New 
and Legible Type, in Volumes of a convenient 
and handsome form, price £5, 

“A delightful edition of George Eliot’s Works. 
sae vad In size, type, and paper everything that could 
be wished.”—Athenxum, 


CHEAP EDITIONS. Novels by George 
LIOT. 


ADAM BEDE. With Illustrations ..,, «. 38 6d. 
The MILL on the FLOSS. With Illustrations 3s 6d. 
FELIX HOLT, the RADICAL. With Illustra- 
tions... see ooo ooo ooo cee ww. 38 6d, 
SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE, With Illus. 
trations... ae ove oes eco .. 88 0d. 
SILAS MARNER. With I!ustrations 2s 6d. 
ROMOLA. With Vignette ove ooo 3s 6d, 
DANIEL DERONDA. With Vignette 7s 6d. 
MIDDLEMARCH. With Vignette... a. 78 6d, 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 
IMPRESSIONS of THEOPHRASTUS 


SUCH. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


SPANISH GYPSY. Seventh Edition. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


JUBAL; and other Poems. 


Edition. Crown 8yvo, 53. 


WISE, WITTY, and TENDER 
SAYINGS, in Prose and Verse. Selected from 
the Works of George Exior. Fourth and 
Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The GEORGE ELIOT BIRTHDAY 
BOOK. Printed on Fine Paper, with red border, 
and handsomely bound, in cloth gilt, feap. 8vo, 
3s 6d; or in elegant leather binding, 5s. 


New 


Wx. BLACKWOOD and SONS, 


London. 


Edinburgh and 


Now ready, 8vo, price 12s. 


PASCAL’S PROVINCIAL LETTERS. 


EDITED BY 
JOHN DE SOYRES, M.A,, 


of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge . 


Also, by the Same, price 6s. 
MONTANISM AND THE PRIMITIVE 
CHURCH. 


A Study in the Ecclesiastical History of the Second 
entury. 


wee Even if here and there we are not quite of 
the same opinion as M. de Soyres, we must admit 
that he has produced a work which no future stu. 
dent of the second century can afford to neglect.’’— 
8S. CHEETHAM, in Contemporary Review.” 

** Das Ergebniss, zu welchem der Verfasser dieser 
tiichtigen Arbeit gekommen...... ist nicht neu: es ist 
von G. Arnold, Wernsdorf, Ritschl u. A. angebahnt, 
resp. festgestellt. Der Verfasser hat das Seinige dazu 
gethan, um es noch einmal und piinkttich zu be- 
griinden.’"—AD. HARNACK, in Theol. Lit. Zeitung. 

“The task has been performed with careful re- 
search, united a broad outiook and the preservation 
of a catholic spirit, which make the volume, com- 
paratively small as it is, one of real value.”—Z/co- 
logical Review. 

**The little work is a storehouse of varied, well- 
selected, and digested learning on the subject.’— 
Examiner. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO, 
London: GEORGE BELL and SONS. 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOKS, 


BY 


MARK EVANS, 
AUTHOR OF “THE GOSPEL OF HOME LIFE.” 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 1s 6d each, with Coloured Map, 
and Illustrations by M. C. McDougall. 


TheSTORY of OUR FATHER’S LOVE. 
Fifth Edition. 
* Far above the common run of religious books for 
children.” —Guardian. 
“Tt really fills a great want.’’—Spectator. 
** Anything more winning, we have never seen,.’’— 
Church Sunday School Magazine. 


The KING’S STORY-BOOK. Part IL, 
Stories by the Lake. 

**The language is simple, and the religious feeling 
always broad and true.”’—Christian World. 

** A capital book for young children.’’—Edinbur gh 
Daily Review. 

“A better book of religious instruction it would not 
be easy to find.’’—Scotsman. 


The KING’S STORY-BOOK. Part IL, 
Stories of the Journey. {Immediately. 

The KING’S STORY-BOOK. Part ITI., 
Stories of the City. [ Preparing. 

London: C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 Paternoster Sq. 





13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH Srreetr, 


HURST & BLACKETT’s 
NEW WORKS. 


My Journey Round the World. 


By Capt. 8. H. Jones-Parny, late R 3 
Fusiliers. 2vols.,21s. 0 Madras 


An Actor Abroad; or, Gossip, 


Dramatic, Narrative, and Descriptive. By Ep. 


MUND LEATHES. 8vo, lds. 
Royal Windsor. By W. Hep. 


WorTH DIXON. Second Edition, 4 vols, 60s, 
“A valuable contribution to English history."— Pot, 


Monsieur Guizot in Private Life 


(1787-1874). By his Daughter, MapAmE pr Witt 
Translated by Mrs. SIMPSON. 8vo, 153. , 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Geraldine and Her Suitors. 


By Mrs. Srmpson, Author of ‘* Winnie's History,” 


Jeannette. By Mary C. Rowsell, 


Author of ‘‘ Love Loyal,” &. 3 vols. 


Little Pansy. By Mrs. Randolph, 


Author of ‘Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols. 
“This novel is sure to be popular. Little Pansy 
is a charming creature."—Sunday Times. 


Dimplethorpe. By the Author 


of “ST. OLAVE’S,” &c. 3 vols. 
A well-written, ingenious, agreeable, and interest. 
ing story."—St. James's Gazette. 


Strictly Tied Up. 3 vols. 


**A very cleverly constructed novel, as amusing as 
it is ingenious.”"—St. Jumes’s Gazette. 


Roy and Viola. By Mrs. Forrester, 
: Author of ** Viva,” &e. THIRD Epition. 3 vols, 


THE 


STATIONERS’ COMPANY’S ALMANACS, 
1881. 


GILBERT’S CLERGYMAN’S 
ALMANAC and WHITAKER’S CLERGY MAN’S 
DIARY. This Almanac contains a complete 
Calendar of the Festivals, &c., of the Church of 
England, with the Lessons appointed for every 
day inthe Year, according tothe new Lectionary ; 
a Diary of 90 pages, for Memoranda; a complete 
List of the dignified Clergy of each Diocese in 

Sngland, Wales, Ireland, and the Colonies, with 
the official armorial bearings of each Archbishop 
and Bishop; a List of the Incumbents of London 
and of Parishes within ten miles of London ; of 
the Officials of the Universities and Public 
Schools; of the Head Masters of Endowed Grams 
mar Schools ; a very complete Peerage, and other 
information interesting to the Clergy and Laity 
of England. Price 2s 6d, in cloth; 63, morocco. 


] 
The STATIONERS’ COMPANY'S 
SHEET ALMANAC, on super-royal paper, is 
equally adapted for the Counting-house and the 
Library, containing Lists of the Chief Officers of 
State, Judges, Public Offices, London Bankers, 
and Insurance Offices, with very copious Postal 
Information, and is embellished with a View of 
Ely Cathedral, price 2s. Proof impressions of the 
View, on thick paper, may be had, at 3s each. 


GOLDSMITH’S ALMANAC. Elegant, 
useful, and portable, it is essentially adapted for 
the pocket, not only from its miniature size, but 
from its containing a vast amount of useful and 
valuable matter for occasional reference. Price 
6d, sewed ; 2s, roan ; 3s, morocco. 


The BRITISH ALMANAC. Containing 
the Calendar of Remarkable Days and Terms ; 
Monthly Notices, Sunday Lessons ; Meteorological 
Tables and Remarks; Astronomical Facts and 
Phenomena ; Tables of the Sun, Moon, and Tides ; 
with a Miscellaneous Register of Information con- 
nected with Government, Legislation, Commerce, 
and Education, and various useful Tables. 
Price ls. 


The COMPANION to the ALMANAC. 
A Year-book of General Information on Subjects 
connected with Mathematics, Geography, Fine- 
Arts, Political Economy, Public Improvements, 
Legislation, Statistics, &e. Price 2s 6d. 


The BRITISH ALMANAC and COM- 


PANION. Bound together in cloth, price 4s. 








The STATIONERS’ COMPANY, Ludgate Hill, 
London; and all Booksellers. 


RARY & BOOK-SHOP. 





THE NEW LIB 


Readers and Book-buyers are respectfully informed 
that THE NEW LIBRARY is Now Opened. Sub- 
scribers’ names are enrolled daily. 

FREDERICK W. WILSON. 
WILLIAM S. M‘CORMICK, M.A. 





120 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, 
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INDIA PAPER PROOF EDITION. 


DALZIELS’ BIBLE GALLERY. 
SIXTY-NINE ILLUSTRATIONS FROM 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
FROM ORIGINAL DRAWINGS BY 


LEIGHTON, P.R.A., E. J. POYNTER, R.A.. HOLMAN 
EMINENT ARTISTS. 


ENGRAVED BY THE BROTHERS DALZIEL. 


Sir FREDERICK HUNT, AND OTHER 


1,000 Copies, handsomely bound in Vellum and Leatherette ... ‘ia . £5 5 0 per Copy. 
100 ,, mounted on Hand-made Paper, in Portfolio aa asa aa «. 1010 0 * 





The ILtustRATED Lonpon News, November 27th, 1880, says :— 
“ During the coming season, if any one desires to make a Christmas or New Year's present in the form 
f a book, he will surely be attracted by Dalziels’ Bible Gallery, which is a book of the noblest proportions, 
0 a of most artistic quality. Messrs. Dalziel have evidently done their part as engravers and printers with 
4 determination that this should be the crowning work of their successful career. 


The ArT JOURNAL says:— 
“Thanks are due to Messrs. Dalziel for engraving and compiling such a work as the foregoing, for it is 
than an illustration of the Bible; it is an almost complete illustration of the best Art of the centre of 
the century. Many fine works may be issued this Christmas, but none of them will surpass ‘ Dalziels’ Bible 


Gallery’ London: GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS. 














MR. LAURENCE OLIPHANT’S NEW _ BOOK. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


LAND OF GILEAD. 


With Excursions in the Lebanon. 


THE 


By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 
Author of ‘Lord Elgin’s Mission to China,” “ Piccadilly,” &c. 


With Illustrations and Maps, 8vo, price 21s. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





“A DECIDED SUCCESS.’—* Spectator.” 


CATSKILL FAIRIES. 
JOHNSON, 


By VIRGINIA W. 
Illustrated by Alfred Fredericks. 

“The numerous pretty illustrations give a promise of the old legendary spirit which will not result in 
disappointment."—Daily News. 

« This is pi Aan a delightful work, and the engravings are designed and engraved with a delicacy very 
seldom to be met with in a book intended for the young. Many grown-up persons will like the stories; all 
will appreciate the excellence of the illustrations.""—Standard. 

“A very beautifully printed and illustrated book. These stories are, one and all, excellent. Some of 
them have more than the interest usually attaching to fairy-stories, and all of them will be read because of 
the adventures which they describe, and the humorous character of many of their incideats. The illustra- 
tions, which are by Alfred Fredericks, are admirable. They are full of character, and they are most 
charmingly reproduced.”—Scotsman. 

“A genuine fairy-book......it is quite a delight to meet with such charming and fresh fairy-tales as are to 
be found in this elegantly got- up volume,.....No child could read, or hear these stories read, without pleasure 
and profit."—Liverpool Albion. 


London : 


THE 


THE 


C. KEGAN PAUL and co., 1 Paternoster Square. 


NOW READY. 


GOLDEN QUEEN: 
A Tale of Love, War, and Magic. 
By EDWARD A. SLOANE. 
Elegant!y bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 6s; or plain edges, price 5s. 
A BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 








The Sixth Thousand, now ready. 


AMBULANCE LECTURES: 


Or, What to do in Cases of Accidents or Sudden Illness. 


By LIONEL WEATHERLY, M.D 
Lecturer to the Awmbalanse Department, Order of St. ‘John of Jerusalem in England. 
With numerous Illustrations, cloth, thoroughly revised, price Is. 


GRIFFITH and FARRAN, West Corner St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 





WINTER EXHIBITION. 


THE G ROSV ENOR GALLERY 
EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, 
AND DECORATIVE DESIGNS, 

BY LIVING ARTISTS, 
WILL OPEN JANUARY Ist, 1881. 


Season Tickets, Five Shillings. 


THE 


GROSVENOR 


GALLERY. 


Admission, One Shilling. 








NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 
DO U LT ON W A R €E. 





As inferior Imitations of their celebrated Art Stone Ware are being introduced, Messrs. 
DOULTON beg to inform the public that their Art Productfons bear an impressed stamp, 
with the Name i in full, “ Doulton, Lambeth,” with the year of manufacture. 


CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


Complete in 4 vols. demy Svo, cloth extra, 12s each. 


A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES. 


From the Accession of Queen Victoria to the 
Fee Election of 1880. By JusTIN McCAarTHY, 





2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 


OLD DRURY LANE: Fifty Years’ 


Recollections of Author, Actor, and Manager. 
By EDWARD STIRLING. (Yearly — 
NEW VOLUME of POEMS by Mr. SWINBURNE. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 7s. 
STUDIES in SONG. By Algernon 


CHARLES SWINBURNE. (In the press. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


SONGS and POEMS, from 1819 to 


1879. By J. R. PLANcHE. Edited, with an Intro- 
a by his Daughter, Mrs. MACKARNKSS. 














ae 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
CHEAPER EDITION of 
IS LIFE WORTH LIVING? By W. 
If. MALLOCK, Author of “ The New icetnaesell 
NEW NOVELS. 
ELLICE QUENTIN, and other Stories. 
y JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 2 vol 
A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. By James 


The REBEL of the FAMILY. By E. 
LYNN LINTON. 3 vols 

QUEEN COPHETUA. By R. E. 
FRANCILLON. 3 vols. 

The LEADEN CASKET. By Mrs. Alfred 
Hu NT. 3 vols. 


Chews 8vo, cloth extra, with 314 Illustrations, 7 7s 6d. 


A TRAMP ABROAD. By Mark Twain, 
Author of “ Tom Sawyer.” 





Five Venu crown 8yo, cloth extra, 63 each. 


BRET HARTE’S COLLECTED 
WORKS. Arranged and Revised by the Author. 
Vol. I,—POETICAL and DRAMATIC WORKS. 
Vol. If.—The LUCK of ROARING CAMP, &e. 
Vol, 111—TALES of ARGONAUTS—EASTERN 
SKETCHES. 
Vol, IV.—GABRIEL CONROY. 
Vol. V.—STORIES—CONDENSED NOVELS, &c. 
{In press. 


Crewe 8vo, cloth no, 2s 6d. 


A SIMPLE TREATISE on HEAT. 
3y W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.R.A.S., F.C.S., 
Author of ‘‘ The Fuel of the Sun.” 


Decay: 8yvo, cloth \ Sei 2s 6d. 


CHAUCER for SCHOOLS, By Mrs. 
Hawais, Author of “ Chaucer for Children.” 
LNearly ready. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63, 


PRACTICAL KERAMICS for 
SIUDENTS. A Handbook for Pottery Paiuters. 
By C. A. JANVIER. 


NEW VOLUME of the MAYFAIR LIBRARY. 
Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d. 


PENCIL and PALETTE; Anecdotes, 
chiefly of Contemporary Painters, with Gossip 
about Pictures Lost, bag ne and — also, 
Great Picture Siles. By Ropert Kemer. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “The NEW 
REPUBLIC. 


BELGRAVIA, for JANUARY, 
1881, price One Shilling, will conheee the First 
Parts of Three New Ser rials, viz. 

1. AROMANCE of the NINETEEN TH CEN- 
TURY. By W. H. MALLOcK, Author of * The 
New Republic.” 

2. JOSEPH’S COAT. By D. Cureistre Murray, 
Author of “ A Life’s Atonement.” With Lllustra- 
tions by Fred Barnard. 

3. ROUND ABOUT ETON and HARROW, 
By Aurrep Rimmer. With numerous Illustra- 
tions, 


~NEW NOVEL by JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, for 


JANUARY, 1381 (price One Shilling), will con- 
tain the First Chapters of a New Novel, entitled, 
“The COMET of a SEASON.” By JUSTIN 
McCartTuy, M.P., Author of “A History of Our 
Own Time,” “ Dear Lady Disdain,” &c, 

SCIENCE NOTES, by W. MAttieu WILLIAMS, 
F.R.A,S., will also be continued monthly, 





CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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A NEW 


es 


ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPERE, 


Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, and CO., will publish, 


IN MONTHLY PARTS, price 7d, 


THE ROYAL 


SHAKSPERE. 


WITH NUMEROUS 


Full-page STEEL PLATES, from ORIGINAL DESIGNS by 


F. BARNARD. 
Vv. W. BROMLEY. | 


| FRANK DICKSEE. 
M. E. EDWARDS. 
C. GREEN. 

| C. GREGORY. 


CHALOW. 
CIPRIANI. 


J. HOLMES. 

A. HOPKINS. 

J. McL. RALSTON. 
RICHTER. 


H. C. SELOUS. 

P. SKELTON, 

A. H. TOURRIER, 
J. D. WATSON, 


WOOLMER. 
And ORIGINAL WOOD ENGRAVINGS by 


A. FREDERICKS. 


F. BARNARD. 
C. GREGORY. 


FRANK DICKSEE. 


C. GREEN. 
A. HOPKINS. 


H. M. PAGET. 
J. McL. RALSTON, 


PART I. veady DEC. 21st, 1880. 





THE exceptional value of THE ROYAL SHAKSPERE will be that it 
will be printed in BoLD, CLEAR, READABLE TYPE, with Illustrations, 
principally Stren PLatEs, engraved from OrIGINATS by the eminent 
modern Artists whose names are given above. 

This ROYAL SHAKSPERE will be a Comprere Epirion of the 
great Dramatist’s Plays and Poems, arranged in chronological order 
from the Text of the eminent Shaksperian scholar Professor Detivs. 
“ Edward III.” and “The Two Noble Kinsmen” will be included. 
There will also be an introduction and Life of Shakspere by Mr. F. 
J. FurnIvAtt, Founder and Director of the New Shakspere Society, 
who shows the proper method of studying Shakspere, recounts the 
story of the Poet’s life, and presents a chronological arrangement of 
the Playsand Poems. The growth and unity of Shakspere’s thought, 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, 


the links between his successive Plays, the light thrown on each by 


| comparison with the others, and the treatment of the same or like 
| incidents in the different periods of Shakspere’s life, are all traced 


with minuteness, care, and skill. Of this Introduction it has been 
justly remarked, that, “for the general and even scholarly reader, it 
supersedes nearly the whole vast library of works on this well-worn 
yet ever-new theme.” 


In producing, therefore, the Works of Shakspere in the form, with 
the advantages, and at the price above announced, the Publishers 
have every confidence that it will be widely welcomed on its merits, 
and be regarded as pre-eminently the most complete Fine-Arr 
Epitron of SHAKSPERE yet published. 


and CO., Ludgate Hill, London. 





CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA: a 


Dictionary of Universal Knowledge for the People. 


Ten Vols., royal SVO, Cloth ..sc.sesssossccssscsseesoeseeed £415 0 
HAlf-Calf....cc.rcccsssccscreseccees ¢e6 8 

The Work contains 27,000 distinct Articles, 3.400 Wood Engravings, 39 
Coloured Maps, and Index to 17,000 incidentally mentioned subjects. The 
Articles have undergone thorough revision, and have been brought up to the 
present time, many of them having been entirely rewritten. 


CHAMBERS’S CYCLOPZEDIA of ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. Fourth Edition. | 


| 
In Two Vols., royal 870, Cloth........ccccccscscsscseeesed rt 0 6 | 
DAUCOLE: .cssscnseccavevssnsee 2 oO | 


” ” | 

| 

THE BOOK of DAYS. A Repertory of 
Popular Antiquities, Folk-Lore, Curious Fugitive and Inedited Pieces, 
Curiosities of Literature, Oddities of Human Life and Character, &e. 
Edited by Ropert Cuambers, LL.D. 


In Two Vols., imperial 8vo, cloth.............0006 £110 
*» - half-calf a we 
sb half-russia or half-moroco .... 113 0 


Just published. | 


THE GALLERY of NATURE. A Pictorial. 


and Descriptive Tour through Creation. By the Rey, THomas MILNER, 
M.A, F.R.G.S. 


NEW EDITION. 
Illustrated with Steel Plates, Star Maps, and Wood Engravings. 


DD WH WN vsicikncatcivrcidovsincks £015 0 
ot | are fy 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 


THE 


LIFE OF CICERO. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


SOUTH AMERICA, 
By ANTONIO GALLENGA. 


Demy 8vo, with a Map, I4s. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 193 Piceadilly. 


HEAL AND SON. 


Eighth Thousand, Enlarged, 80 pages, 8vo, price 1s, post free. 


THOUGHTS ON THEISM: 


WITH SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS A PUBLIC RELIGIOUS SERVICE IN 
HARMONY WITH MODERN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
An exceedingly interesting pamphlet.”—Echo. 
‘*The compilers of this able and suggestive treatise have recognised and endeay. 


| oured to meet a manifest need of the times.”—Sussex Daily News. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





The SCIENTIFIC RESULTS of the VOYAGE of H.M.S. 
‘CHALLENGER.’ 


Now ready, copiously illustrated, in imp, 4to, price 37s 6d. 


R EPORT onthe SCIENTIFIC RESULTS of the VOYAGE 
VY of H.M.S. ‘CHALLENGER,’ during the years 1873-6, under the Command 
of Captain G. S, Nares, R.N., F.R.S., and Captain F. T. Thomson, R.N. Prepared 
under the superintendence of Sir C, Wyville Thomson, Kuat., F.R.S., &c. (Pro- 
visional Title) ZOOLOGY.—Vol, I. (containing a Provisional Introduction to the 


| Zoological Section by Sir 0. Wyville Thomson, and Six Memoirs). 


*,* This Volume may be had also in Six Separate Parts, as follows :— 


| Part I. BRACHIOPODA. (THOMAS DAVIDSON, F.R.S., &c.) Price 2s 6d, 


Il. PENNATULIDA, (Professor ALBERT KOLLIKER, F.M.RB.S., &c.) 
Price 4s. 
» III. OSTRACODA. (G. STEWARDSON Brapy, M.D,, &.) Price 15s, 
IV. BONES of CETACEA, (WM. TURNER, M.B., Lond., &c.) Price 2s. 
V. DEVELOPMENT ofthe GREEN TURTLE. (WM. KITCHEN PARKER, 
F.R.S.) Price 4s 6d. 
»» VI, The SHORE FISHES. (ALBERT GUNTHER, M.A., &.) Price 10s. 


*,* Published by order of H.M.'s Government, and printed for H.M.'s Stationery 
ftice. 


ZOOLOGY.—Vol. II., containing Memoirs on certain Hydroid, 
Aleyonarian, and Madreporarian Corals, and on the Birds, is nearly ready. 


London; LONGMANS and Co.; JOHN MURRAY; MACMILLAN and Co.; SIMPKIN, 
MARSHALL, and Co, ; TRUBNER and Co.; E. Stanrorp; J. D. Porrer; and C. 
KEGAN PAUL and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C, BLACK ; and DouveLas and Fouuis. 
Dublin: A, THOM and Co, ; and HopGes, Foster, and Fiaais, 


” 





BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. 


'DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL and SON, 195 to 198 Tottenham Court Road, W. 
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MURRAY’S GUIDES 


TO 


WINTER RETREATS FOR INVALIDS. 


Now ready, with nearly 50 Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 20s. 


HANDBOOK — MEDITERRANEAN: Its 
Principal Cities, Seaports, and Harbours, the Coasts of Africa, 
Spain, Italy, Dalmatia, Greece, Asia Minor, forming a complete 
Guide to Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily, Malta, the Balearic Islands, 
Crete, Rhodes, Cyprus, &c., for Travellers and Yachtsmen. 


HANDBOOK of TRAVEL TALK; English, 


French, German, and Italian. 3s 6d. 


HANDBOOK—FRANCE, Part IL: 


Normandy, Brittany, the Seine and Loire, Touraine, Bordeaux, 
the Garonne, Limousin, the Pyrenees, &c. Maps and Plans, post 
8vo, 7s 6d. 


HANDBOOK—FRANCE, Part II.: Central 


France, Auvergne, the Ceyennes, Burgundy, the Rhone and 
Saone, Provence, Nimes, Arles, Marseilles, Toulon, Hyeres, 
Cannes, Nice, Monaco, Mentone, the French Alps, Alsace, 
Lorraine, Champagne, &c. Maps and Plans, post Svo, 7s 6d. 


HANDBOOK — ALGERIA and _ TUNIS, 


Algiers, Constantine, Oran, the Atlas Range, &c. Maps and 
Plans, post 8vo, 10s. 


HANDBOOK—SPAIN, Madrid, The Castiles, 
The Basque Provinces, Leon, The Asturias, alicia, Estremadura, 
Andalusia, Ronda, Granada, Murcia, Valencia, Catalonia, Aragon, 
Navarre, The Balearic Islands, &c. Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 
20s. 


HANDBOOK—PORTUGAL, Lisbon, Oporto, 


Cintra, Mafra, &e. Map and Plan, post 8vo, 12s. 


HANDBOOK — NORTH ITALY, Turin, 
Milan, Pavia, Cremona, The Italian Lakes, Bergamo, Brescia, 
Verona, Mantua, Vicenza, Padua, Venice, Ferrara, Bologna, 
Ravenna, Rimini, Parma, Modena, Piacenza, Genoa, and The 
Riviera, and its Off-lying Islands. Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 10s. 


HANDBOOK—CENTRAL ITALY, Florence, 


Lucca, Tuscany, Umbria, The Marches, and the late Patrimony 
of St. Peter. Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 10s. 


HANDBOOK—ROME and its ENVIRONS. 


With more than 50 Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 10s. 
{ Just out. 


HANDBOOK—SOUTH ITALY, Naples and 
its Environs, Pompeii, Herculaneum, Vesuvius ; Sorrento ; Capri, 
&e.; Amalfi, Pastum, Pozzuoli, Capua, Taranto, Bari; Brindisi, 
and the Roads from Rome to Naples. Maps and Plans, post 
8vo, 10s. 


HANDBOOK—EGYPT, including Descrip- 


tions of the Course of the Nile through Egypt and Nubia, 
Alexandria, Cairo, The Pyramids, and Thebes, The Suez Canal, 
The Peninsula of Sinai, The Oases, The Fyoom, &c. In Two 
Parts. Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 15s. 


HANDBOOK—HOLY LAND, Syria, Pales- 


tine, Sinai, Edom, the Syrian Deserts, Jerusalem, Petra, 
Damascus, and Palmyra. Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 20s. 


*,* HANDBOOK TRAVELLING MAP of PALESTINE. In a 
case, 12s. 


HANDBOOK — BOMBAY 


Map and Plans, post 8vo, 12s. 


HANDBOOK — MADRAS 


Maps and Plans, post 8vo, lis. 


PRESIDENCY. 


PRESIDENCY. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle. Street. 





RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S LIST. 


K ITH AND 


A NEW NOVEL, 


KIN, 


BY THE POPULAR AUTHOR OF “THE FIRST VIOLIN” AND 
* PROBATION,” 


Will be commenced in the JANUARY NUMBER of 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


In which Number will also be commenced 


+ HSs FRERBE S§, 
A NEW NOVEL, 
BY MRS. ALEXANDER, AUTHOR OF “ THE WOOING 0O’T.” 


*,* The JANUARY NUMBER of TEMPLE BAR will be published on Tuesday, 


December 21st, price One Shilling. 





Lady FLORENCE DIXIE’'S WORK, 


ACROSS PATAGONIA. With Illustrations, from Sketches by Julius 
Beerbohm, engraved by Whymper and Pearson. Demy 8vo, 15s. 


The CORAL LANDS of the PACIFIC; being 


an Account of nearly all the Inhabited Islands of the Pacific, their People, 
and their Products. By H. STONEHEWER COOPER. 2 vols. demy Svo, with 
TI!lustrations, 28s. 
“The book is full of interesting information about little known places, and is 
excellent reading, from the first page to the last.""—-S¢. James's Gazette. 


DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. Edited 


by the Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS. Popular Edition, crown 8vo, with Index 
and a New Portralt, 6s. 


ALADY’S TOUR in CORSICA. By Gertrude 


Forps, 2 vols. crown Svo, 2ls. 
“A new book atout Corsica will be welcome to many readers, and ‘A Lady's 
Tour’ leaves on the mind a vivid impression of the people aud of the scenery.”"— 
—St. James's Gazette. 


PAST HOURS. By the late Mrs. Sartoris 


(ADELAIDE KEMBLE). Edited, and with a Preface, by her Daughter, Mrs, 


GorDON. In 2 vols. small crown 8vo, 12s. In u few days 


UNKNOWN HUNGARY. By Victor Tissot. 


Translated by Mrs. OSWALD Bropi£. In 2 vols, crown 8vo, 21s. 
[In a few days. 


ROUND ABOUT NORWAY. By Charles W. 


Woop, Author of “ Throngh Holland,” &c. In crown 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations. [Jn a few days, 


The INGOLDSBY LYRICS. By the Rev. 


RicHaArRD HARRIS BARHAM, Author of ‘f The Ingoldsby Legends.” Edited 
by his Son, the Rey. R. DALTON BARHAM. In 1 vol., price 63, 
[Jn a few days. 


SECOND THOUGHTS. By Rhoda 


BrouGaToN, Author of ‘Red as a Rose is She,” “ Cometh up as a Flower,"’ 


&c. New and Popular Edition, in crown 8v», price 6s. {Jn @ few days 


HERBERT MANNERS: and other Tales. 


By Frorence Montcomery, Author of “ Misunderstvod,’’ &e. In small 


crown 8vo, price 2s 6d. Ina few days 





FOPULAR NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 
FOLLY MORRISON. By Frank Barrett. 


3 vols. crown 8yvo 


The MYSTERY in PALACE GARDENS. 
B !s. crown Svo 


2 


3y Mrs. Rippext, Author of “‘ George Geith,’”’ &e. 3 vol 


The MYSTERIES of HERON DYKE. 
By the Author of * In the Dead of Night,’ &e. 3 vols. crown &y 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Barlington Street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 
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SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 
FO R 16 gl. 


Sixpence Monthly, Beautifully 
Tlustrated. 


The “SPECTATOR” of December 4th, says :— 

** We know of no Magazine for the young or for the 
old—erpecially meant fer Sunday reading—so good as 
this. Some valuable moral lesson is tat ught in each of 
its excellent fictions; its more purely serious papers 
are thoughtful and enlightened; the lessons for San- 
day evenings for the young are remarkably good ; 
the biographies are in so popular and interesting a 
style that they cannot fail to rouse a profound admira- 
tion, and stimulate a desire to emulate; nothing can 
be more fascinating and instructive tt nan the beautiful 
studies in natural history; the illustrations, too, are 
remarkably good.’ . 





STORIES. 


The Author of 
“ JESSICA’S FIRST PRAYER,” 
The Author of 
“IN THE SHADOW OF GOD,” 
And the Author of 
“SCAMP AND iI,” 
Will CONTRIBUTE the SERTAL STORIES 
to the **SUNDAY MAGAZINE,” for 1881. 


POPULAR PAPERS. 





Rev. = Putler (Harrow). Rev. Dr. H. Macmillan. 


A. <. 3.5. Mrs, Garnett. 

R. W. aI e. | Mra. Hugh Miller. 
Rev. W. F. Stevenson. Mrs, Stanley Leathes. 
Professor Robertson. Rev. Dr. Macdoff 
Rey, J. G. Wood. Rev. Dr. Stoughton, 


| Sarah Doudney. 
| Rev. Canon Bell. 
| Professor Siny on, 


and others, 
Will be among the Contributors to the New Volume. 


Rev. Dr. Angus. 
Laurence Oliphant, 
Rey. M. Guy rearse. 


THE NEW VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT, 

A Series of Papers, giving a Popular Digest of the 
Revised Readings, and a Glimpse of how the 
Work of Revision was done, 

By JOSEPH ANGUS, D.D. 

Regent’s Park College, and Member of the Revision 

Committee, 
Will be given in the New Volume. 
The First — ap — in the January Part, 


FOR THE CILIL DREN. 











SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE 
CHILDREN, 


A Little Service for each Sunday in the Year, 


BY 
Alexander McLeod, D.D., | J. R. MacDuff. D.D., 
Benjamin Waugh, | F. E. Arnold-Forster, 
end others, 
With CHILDREN’S STORIES, by Popular Writers 
for the Young, will appear regularly. 
Sixpence Monthly, Beautifully Nlustrated. 
THE 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 


FOR 


FAMILY READING. 
The JANUARY PART will be published on 
December 22nd, and will contain :— 
MOTHER HERRING'S CHICKEN, 
An East-End Story. Chaps 1-7. 
By L. T. MEADE, Author of “* Scamp and I.” 
THE WAY of the SEA BEYOND JORDAN. 
By LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 
THE REVISION of the ENGLISH NEW 
TESTAMENT. 
By JOSEPH ANGUS, D.D. 
SNOW-WHITE. 
By the Rev. J. G. Woon. 
THE HOME VINEYARD. 
By A. K. H, B. 
LONDON BOY BRIGADES. 
By Mrs. CHARLES GARNETT. 
ON the WINGS of the MORNING. Chaps, 1-5. 
Pre-Reformation Story. 
By the Author of **In the Shadow of God." 
A CONTRAST. 
By the Author of ‘‘ John Halifax.’’ 
THE TRUE sero ESS. A Children’s Story 
By S. A. WHITEHOUSE. 
SUNDAY EVENINGS with the CHILDREN 
By BENJAMIN WAUGE. 
&e, &e. 
With Illustrations by R. Barnes, J. C. Siaples. P 
Jacomb-Hood, G. Doré, and others, 


Isbister & Compa: Limited 
56 Ludgate Hi}! i, London ; 
And at all Booksellers and Pookstalie, 








DE LA RUE AND CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 





Now ready, in Two Handsome Volumes, demy 8vo, price 32s. 


With a PORTRAIT by PAUL RAJON, and other Illustrations, 


The LIFE of SIR ROWLAND HILL, K.¢. B., 
and the HISTORY of PENNY POSTAGE. By Sir Rowrann H111, and his Vephon 
Gerorce Birkeseck Hitt, D.C.L., Authorof “ Dr. Johnson : his Friends “ his Critics,” rg 


Now ready, in royal 4to, cloth, extra gilt, price 6s. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CHILDREN’S BOOK. 


The STORY of PRINCE HILDEBRAND 
and the PRINCESS IDA. By Major T. S. Seccomse. With upwards of 110 Mustra: 
tions by the Author. ' 

Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d, 

VOYAGES of the ELIZABETHAN SEAMEN, 
A Selection from the Original Narratives in Hakluyt’s Collection. Edited, with His. 
torical Introduction, by E. J. Payne, M.A., Fellow of University College, Oxford. 


Shortly, demy 8vo, cloth, with Maps; and numerous Original Etchings on Stone, price lés. 


The SHORES and CITIES of the BODEN 

SEE: Rambles in 1879 and 1880. By Samvet James Capper, Author of “ Wanderings 

in War Time,” &c. R 
Shortly, crown 8vo. 


NEW WORK BY DR. GUY, F.R.S. 


The FACTORS of the UNSOUND MIND, 


with Special Reference to the Plea of Insanity in Criminal Cases, and the Amendment of 
the Law. By Witttam A, Guy, M.B., F.R.C.P., F.R.S. 


Shortly, crown Svo, cloth, price 5s. 


HISTORY of GERMANY : Political, Social, and 


Literary, brought down to the Present Day. By the Rey. Dr. E. Copnam Brewer, 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Author of ‘ History of France,’’ ‘‘ Guide to Science,” ke. 


Shortly, a New and Improved Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s €d, 


LAWS of SHORT WHIST, and a Treatise on 


the Game. By James Cray, 


DE LA RUE and CO.’S INDELIBLE RED- 
LETTER DIARIES, PORTABLE DIARIES, CONDENSED DIARIES, and TABLET 
CALENDARS, for 1881, in great variety, may now be had of all Booksellers and Sta- 
tioners. Also, the “ FINGER-SHAPED SERIUES,” in neat cases, extra gilt. Wholesale 
only of the Publishers. 





London: THOS. DE LA RUE and CO. 





THE 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 





BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 





Boxes of Books, containing the newest works in all departments of English and 
Foreign Literature, together with volumes of Music, are regularly despatched to 


Subscribers in the country. 


Country Subscribers visiting London will find in the GROSVENOR GALLERY 
LIBRARY the advantages of a First-class Club. The Reading and Writing-Rooms, 
the Reference Library, the Luncheon and Dining-Rooms, the Ladies’ Drawing-Roor, 


and the Gentlemen’s Smoking-Room, are open daily from 9 a.m. til] 10 p.m. 





Prospectuses, with terms of Subscription, forwarded post free on application te 


MR. CHARLES ALLEN, 


GALLERY LIBRARY 
NEW BOND STREET. 


GROSVENOR (LIMITED), 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


For a constant succession of the Newest Books. 








LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 


For the Free Delivery of Books in every part of London. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS AND UPWARDS, 


According to the number of Volumes required. 





THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY 





LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, READING ROOMS, AND BOOK SOCIETIES IN EVERY PART OF THE 
COUNTRY ARE SUPPLIED WITH THE NEWEST BOOKS ON THE LOWEST POSSIBLE TERMS. 





The following Lists and Catalogues are now ready for delivery, and will be forwarded, postage free, 
on application :— 


I. 
A CATALOGUE OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS ADDED TO THE LIBRARY 
DURING THE PAST AND PRESENT SEASONS. 


Il. 
A REVISED LIST OF RECENT FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS 
Ill. 
A LIST OF JUVENILE BOOKS IN CIRCULATION. 
IV. 


A LIST OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES IN CIRCULATION AND ON SALE. 


A CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS COPIES OF POPULAR BOOKS WITHDRAWN FOR SALE. 


*,* This Catalogue contains :—The Life of the Prince Consort; Canon Farrar’s St. Paul; Mrs. Brassey’s Voyage; Letters 
of Charles Dickens ; Life of Bishop Selwyn; Sister Dora; White Wings, by William Black ; The Duke’s Children, by Anthony 
Trollope; Mary Anerley, by R. D. Blackmore; The Greatest Heiress in England, by Mrs. Oliphant; The Beleaguered City ; 
Reata; A Sylvan Queen; Second Thoughts, by Rhoda Broughton; Just as I Am, by Miss Braddon; Miss Bouverie, by Mrs 
Molesworth; Pipistrello, by Ouida; and more than a Thousand other Popular Books at the lowest current prices. 


VI. 
A CATALOGUE OF BOUND BOOKS AT REDUCED PRICES. 

*.* This Catalogue consists chiefly of the Works of Hallam, Thackeray, Macaulay, Dickens, Carlyle, Scott, Kingsley, 
Marryat, Lord Beaconsfield, Lord Lytton, Charlotte Bronté, Mrs. Gaskell, Wilkie Collins, Mrs. Henry Wood, Mrs. Oliphant, 
George Eliot, and other Standard Authors, newly and strongly half-bound, and well adapted for circulation in Literary 
Institutions and Public Libraries. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


A NEW EDITION of MUDIE’S CATALOGUE of Works of the best Authors, in Morocco, Tree-Calf, Calf Extra, 
Vellum, and other Ornamental Bindings, adapted for Gentlemen's Libraries or Drawing-Room Tables, and for Christmas, 
Wedding, or Birthday Presents, and New Year's Gifts, is now ready, and will be forwarded on application. 





All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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EDWARD STANFORD’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Post 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE. 
READINGS in NECESSARY KNOWLEDGE for GIRLS and YOUNG WOMEN. 
Edited by the Rev. J. P. FAUNTHORPE, M.A., Principal of Whitelands College 

Dedicated, by permission, to his Grace the Duke of Westminster, K.G. 

“*It is a thoroughly efficient and comprehensive manual, and contains more 
information than half a dozen primers of health or social science. It would be a 
useful book to add to village lending libraries, or to give as prizes in Sunday- 
schools, or as presents to young servants, It is indeed a pity that this, or some 
other book of the same sort, is not more commonly in use in so-called ladies’ 
schools and private schoolrooms."—Saturday Review. 


Crown 8vo, with upwards of 100 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 


LIFE AND HER CHILDREN. 


GLIMPSES OF ANIMAL LIFE, FROM THE AMCEBA TO THE INSECTS. 


By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, 
Authoress of “ The Fairy-Land of Science,” “ A Short History of Natural Science,” 
“* Botanical Tables for the Use of Junior Students.” 

** The main object is to acquaint young people with the structure and habits of 
the lower forms of life, and to do this in a more systematic way than is usual 
in ordinary works on natural history, and more simply than in text books on 
Zoology. For this reason I have adopted the title ‘ Life and her Children,’ to 
express the family bond uniting all living things, as we use the term ‘ Nature 
and her Works, to embrace all organic and inorganic phenomena; and I have 
been more careful to sketch in bold outline the leading features of each division, 
than to dwell upon the minor differences by which it is separated into groups. I 
have made use of British examples in illustration, wherever it was possible, 
and small specimens of most of the marine animals figured may be found upon 
our coasts at low tide.”’—Kutiract from Preface. 


By the same Authoress, uniform in size and price. 


THE FAIRYLAND OF SCIENCE. 
Fighth Thousand. 


Medium Svo, with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 25s. 


PRE-HISTORIC EUROPE: 


A GEOLOGICAL SKETCH, 


By JAMES GEIKTIE, LL.D., F.R.S., &e., 
Of her Majesty’s Geological Survey of Scotland; Author of ‘*The Great Ice Age.” 


“ The object of these pages is to give an outline of what appear to have been the 
most considerable physical changes experienced in our Continent since the begin- 
ning of the Pleistocene or Quarternary period. Several general works, by some of 
our most accomplished geologists and archeologists, have already dealt with the 
subject in part, but none quite cover the ground [ have endeavoured to occupy. 
While some of my predecessors have examined the evidence principally from the 
point of view of the archeologist, and others from that of the paleontologist, my 
aim has been to describe in a more systematic manner than has hitherto been 
attempted that succession of changes, climatic and geographical, which, taken 
together, constitute the historical geology of Pleistoceue, Post-glacial, and recent 
times.’’—Evxtract from Preface. 


Demy 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, 16s. 


THE COALFIELDS OF GREAT BRITAIN: 


THEIR HISTORY, STRUCTURE, AND RESOURCES ; WITH DESCRIPTIONS 
OF THE COALFIELDS OF OUR INDIAN AND COLONIAL EMPIRE, AND 
OF OTHER PARTS OF THE WORLD. 

By EDWARD HULL, MA., LLD., F.RS., 

Director of the Geological Survey of Ireland; Author of “The Physical Geology 
and Geography of Ireland.”’ 

Fourth Edition, revised, embodying tho Reports of the Royal Coal Commission. 


“This edition has been largely rewritten. It contains an entirely new chapter 
on Carboniferous Plants, kindly drawn up by Professor Williamson, F.R.S., of 
Manchester. The classifleation of the Carboniferous Series of Beds has been 
modified in accordance with the views enunciated in my paper on this subject, 
read before the Geological Society of London in 1877, The account of the 
various coalfields has been modified in accordance with more recent investigations 
as far as my information extends, and the statistical portions have been brought 
down to the date of 1878.’"—Etract from Preface. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


NEW NOVEL BY W. E. NORRIS. 


Ready this day, in 3 vols. post 8yo. 
MA T RIMON Y. 


By W. E. NORRIS, 
Author of ‘‘ Mademoiselle de Mersac,”’ &e. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS > 


gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 

This process has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, who have paid the 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
Departments. No tedious wasbing-off. Suits all climates, Negatives available 
for years, Full particulars post free. 


CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


eS 


NEW WORKS & NEW EDITIONs. 


ENDYMION. By the Right Hon. the Eary, of 


BEACONSFIELD, K.G. ** Quiequid agunt homines.” 3 vols. post 8vo0, price 31g 6d 


The EARLY HISTORY of CHARLES JAMEs 


FOX. By GuORGE 0170 TREVELYAN, M.P, Second Edition, 8yo, price 183, 


The CROOKIT MEG; a Scottish Story of the 


Year One, By JoHN SkeLTON, LL.D, Advocate, Author of “ The Essays of 
Shirley.” Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, with IVRY and 
the ARMADA. By Lord MACAULAY. With 41 Illustrations engraved on 


Wood by G. Pearson, from the Original Drawings by J. R. Weguelin. Crowa 
8vo, price 6s. 


Mrs. BRASSEY’S VOYAGE in the SUNBEAM 
Our Home on the Ocean for Eleven Months. With Map and 65 Wood 
Engravings, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


ROGET'S THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS 


and PHRASES, classified and arranged to facilitate the Expression of Ideas 
and assist in Literary Composition. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. ’ 


The THEORY of the MODERN SCIENTIFIC 


GAME of WHIST, By W. PoLe, F.R.S. Twelfth Edition, feap, 8vo, 2s 6d. 


STORIES and TALES by ELIZABETH M. 


SEWELL. Cabinet Edition, in Ten Voluines :— 


AMY HERBERT, 2s 6d. IVORS, 2s 6d. 

GERTRUDE, 2s 6d. KATHARINE ASHTON, 2s 6d. 
The EARL’S DAUGHTER, 2s 6d. MARGARET PER CIVAL, 3s 64. 
The EXPERIENCE of LIFE, 2s 6d. LANETON PERSONAGE, 3s 6d. 
CLEVE HALL, 2s 6d, URSULA, 3s 6d. 





*,* Messrs. LONGMANS and CO. will forward gratis, post-free,a CATALOGUE 
of WORKS suitable for PRESENTATION. This Catalogue is carefully printed, and 
illustrated by Fifty Wood Engravings. 





London: LONGMANS and CO. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON'’S LIST. 


The LIFE and WRITINGS of ST. JOHN. By J. M. 
MACDONALD, D.D. Edited by J. 8. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. With 
Maps and Lilustrations from Photographs. Royal Svo, cloth extra, 10s 6d. 


This day, price 7s 6d. 


The INCARNATION of GOD, and Other Sermons, By 


the Rey. HENRY BATCHELOR, of Blackheath, formerly of Glasgow. 


NEW WORK on PROPHECY. This day, price 7s 64, 
The COMING PRINCE, the Last Great Monarch of 


Christendom. By RoBERT ANDERSON, LL.D., Barrister-at-Law. 


This day, in crown 8vo, price 63. 

JESUS CHRIST'S MODE of PRESENTING HIMSELF 
to the WORLD. A Proof of His Divine Mission and Supernatural Work. By 
the Rev. JOHN CoorpER. With a Prefatory Note by Professor CALDERWOOD, of 
Edinburgh. 


Mrs. REANEY'S NEW GIFT-BOOK for YOUNG LADIES. 


This day, crown 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


OUR DAUGHTERS: Their Lives Here and Hereafter. 
By Mrs, G. 8S. ReANEY, Author of “ English Girls,” &c. Elegantly bound. 





This day, crown 8vo, 5s. 

The LAWS RELATING to RELIGIOUS LIBERTY and 
PUBLIC WORSHIP. Witha Sketch of the Rise and Progress of Religious 
Liberty in England. By Joun Jenkins, Esq., Registrar of County Courts. 
The Author has been favoured with the following unsolicited commendations 
of his work :—Right Hon. G. OSBORNE MORGAN, Q.C., M.P.: ‘¢ A valuable 
contribution to the subject.” HENRY RICHARD, Esq, M.P.: “ Very 
useful and valuable as a book of reference on a subject of great importance. 
Right Hon. JOHN BRIGHT, M.P : ‘‘ An interesting volume.” 


Authorised English Editions of 
JOSEPH COOK’S BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 
1, BIOLOGY, with Preludes on Crrrent Events. 33 6d. ) 
2. TRANSCENDENTALISM, wit! Preludes on Current Events. 3s 6d. 
3. ORTHODOXY, with Preludes on Current Events. 3s 6d. 
EDITED BY REV. SAMUEL COX. 
THE EXPOSITOR. 
The FIRST SERIES is now Complete, in Twelve Volumes, price 


7s 6d each, handsomely bound in cloth, forming a most valuable and 
appropriate Present for Minislers. 

NEW SERIES of the Expositor will commence with the 
Number for January, 1831. Arrangements have been made for many 
important contributions from eminent Biblical Scholars, The Issue 
of this New Seres will furnish a capital opportunity for New Sub- 
seribers, such as cannot recur for some years to come. Price 1s, 
monthly. 


A 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 
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BOOKS FOR 


PRESENTS. 





* * ILLUS TRATED CATALOGUES SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


With 495 Illustrations, including 44 Full-page Inserted Plates, handsomely bound, | 


cloth, gilt edges, imperial 4to, £2 12s 6d. 


VENICE: its History, Art, Industries, and Modern Life. | 


By CHARLES Yriarte. Translated by F. SITWELL. : iA 
“This book occupies the very highest rank in its class; asa gift-book, it is 
worthy of a prince’s or an artist’s acceptance. —Atheneum. 
«This superb illustrated book. —t imes. | ee) 
«Jt is almost supertiuous to praise M. Yriarte’s ‘ Venice. 


> Saturday Review. 
With 40 Steel Engravings after Retzsch’s Designs. 
GOETHE'S FAUST. In Two Parts. Translated by Anna 
Swanwick. 4to, half-bound, 21s. 
“The whole book, with Retzsch’s fine outlines......makes one of the most beauti- 
ful poetical renderings of a foreign poet with which we are acquainted.”’— 


spenaier. 2 vols. 4to, cloth gilt, 21s and 15s respectively. 


RAFFAELLE’S and MICHAELANGELO’S ORIGINAL | 


5 IES in the UNIVERSITY GALLERIES, OXFORD. Etched and 
seb by Joseph Fisher. With Introduction. New Editions, Revised and 
Improved. 

Illustrated with Plans and Wood Engravings, taken from Photographs. 


ANCIENT ATHENS: its History, Topography, and 


Remains. By Dr. T. H. Dyer. Super-royal 8vo, cloth, £1 5s. 
With nearly 300 Wood Engravings, a large Map, and a Plan of the Forum. 


POMPEII: its Buildings and Antiquities. Account of the 
City, with full Description of the Remains ana Recent Excavations, and also 
an itinerary for Visitors. By T. H, Dyer, LL.D. Fourth and Cheaper 
Edition, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 

With numerous Engravings, Maps, and Plans. 


ROME and the CAMPAGNA: an Historical and Topo- 
graphical Description of the Site, Buildings, and Neighbourhood of Ancient 
Rome. By R. BurN, M.A, Handsomely bound in cloth, 4to, £3 3s. 

(Cambridge ; DEIGHTON, BELLU, and CO.) 


With Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, demy 8vo, 103 6d. | ; 
OLD ROME: a Handbook of the Ruins of the Ancient City 
and the Campagna, for the Use of Travellers. By R. Burn, M.A. 
(Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO.) 


LIBRARY EDITION, with Portraits, Autographs, and Vignettes, 8 vols. large 
post 8vo, 7s 6d each. 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND. From the Norman 
Conquest to the Reign of Queen Anne. By AGNES STRICKLAND. Also a 
Cheaper Edition, in 6 vols., 4s each, 


An ABRIDGED EDITION. With Portrait of Matilda of 


Flanders. In 1 vol. crown 8yo, cloth, 6s 6d. 
Enlarged Edition, 5 vols., £2 12s 6d, 


HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE from the Taking of 
Constantinople to the Establishment of the Germain Empire, A.D. 1453-1871. 
By Dr. T. H, Dyer 


5 vols., cloth, 20s. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON and JOHNSONIANA, 
including his Tour to the Hebrides, Tour in Wales, Correspondence with Mrs. 
Thrale, Edited, with numerous Additions, by J. W. CrRoKER, Revised and 
Enlarged under the direction of J. Wright. With Index, Autographs, Fac- 
similes, numerous Views of Places, and Portraits of Persons mentioned in 
the Work. 


A DICTIONARY of ARTISTS of the ENGLISH SCHOOL : 
Painters, Sculptors, Architects, Engravers, and Ornaientists. With Notices 
of their Lives and Works. By SAMUEL REDGRAVE, Joint Author of “ A Cen- 
tury of Painters of the English School.” New Edition, revised, demy 8vo, 16s. 


UNIFORM with the ALDINE EDITION of the BRITISH POETS. 
SHAKESPEARE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. Edited by S. 


W. SINGER. With a Life of the Poet by W. Warkiss LLoyD. Feap 8vo, 
10 vols., 2s 6d each ; or in half-morocco, 5s, 

A thoroughly readable and companionable edition of the poet. The print, 
like that of the well-known ‘Aldine Poets,’ is beautifully clear; the notes are 
useful and concise ; the edition, considering the style ia which it is produced, is 
one of the cheapest ever published,”—Pall Mull Gazette. 


With 20 Full-page Illustrations by Tenniel, Fréhlich, Du Maurier, and other 
Eminent Artists, 4to, 21s. 


LEGENDS and LYRICS: a Book of Verse. By A. A. 
Proctor. With Introduction by CHARLES DICKENS, and a Portrait of the 
Authoress. Also in 2 vols, feap. 8vo. Vol. L., 29uh Thousand, 63; Vol. IL, 
23rd Thousand, 5s, 


New Edition, with Additional Parables and Notes, and a Short Memoir by 
J. H. Ewina. 


PARABLES from NATURE. By the late Mrs. A. Gatty. 


With Notes on the Natural History, and numerous Full-Page I!lustrations by 
Holman Hunt, Burne Jones, Tenniel, and other Eminent Artists. Feap. 4to, 21s. 


Uniform Edition, in feap. 8vo, 3s 6d per volume. 


Mrs. GATTY’S WORKS :— 
PARABLES from NATURE. With Portrait, 2 vols. — WORLDS NOT 
REALISED and PROVERBS ILLUSTRATED.—DOMESTIC PICTURES 
and TALES.—AUNT JUDY'S TALES. Seventh Edition —AUNT JUDY'S 
LETTERS. Fifth Edition—The HUMAN FACE DIVINE, Second Edition. 
—The FAIRY GODMOTHERS, Fifth Edition, 2s 64.—The HUNDREDTH 
BIRTHDAY. New Edition. 


The above in a neat cloth box, 31s 6d. 


Captain MARRYAT’S BOOKS for BOYS. Cheap Uniform 
Ldition, with numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood, after Stanfield, 
Gilbert, Dalziel, Stothard, and others. Each 3s 6d; gilt edges, 4s 6d. 

POOR JACK. The PRIVATEERSMAN. 
MASTERMAN READY, The MISSION; or, Scenes in Africa. 
The PIRATE & THREE CUTTERS. SETTLERS in CANADA. 


The BOY’S LOCKER; being a Small Edition of the above 


tories, 12 vols., included in a Box, feap. 8vo, 21s. 


With Frontispiece by H. Giacomelli, and numerous Illustrations b: 
Vv H. G q 8 y J. D. Watson 
A. W. Bayes, W. Friedrich, and others, handsomely bound in cloth, 700 pages, 
imperial 16mo, price 8s 6d. ‘ . 


AUNT JUDY'S ANNUAL VOLUME. Edited by H. K. 


F, GATTy 
Containing a Serial Story, “ Princess Alethea,” by the Author of ‘* The Rose 


| Garden,’ &., and Contributions from J. H. Ewing, Ascott R. Hope, C. S. Calverley, 


F. A. S. Franks, M. F. O'Malley, Major Ewing, the Author of “ Snap's Two Homes,” 
F. S. Fursdon, GO, C. Hopley, and others. Songs with Music by A. S. Gatty —Fairy 
lales—Biographical Sketches—Verses—A Christmas Extravaganza, by A. 8. 
Gatty—Competition Studies—Translations from the German—Notices of English 


| and Foreign Books—Reports of the Patients in “Aunt Judy's Cots” at the 
| Children’s Hospital, 





MRS, EWING’S POPULAR TALES. 


“ Everything Mrs. Ewing writes is full of talent, and also full o reception and 
common-sense,”"—SATURDAY REVIEW. , f rows 


With a Pictorial Design on the cover, small post 8vo, 5s. 


WE and the WORLD; a Story for Boys. With 7 Illus- 
trations by W. L. Jones, 5s. [Just published. 

“A very good book it is, full of adventures, graphically told. The style is just 
what it should be, simple, but not bald, full of pleasant humour, and with some 
pretty touches of feeling. Like all Mrs. Ewing’s tales, it is sound, sensible , and 
wholesome ."—Times. 

“ The same unaccountable capacity, so rare even in men, so all but invariably 
absent even in the most motherly of women, of getting inside a boy’s mind, 
thinking his thoughts, and being then able to put them down on paper so that 
every one at once recognises their photographic truthfulness—just as in George 
Eliot’s peasant talk—which Mrs. Ewing has displayed bafore, is evinced hera.’"— 
Academy. 

Uniform with the above, Fifth Edition, 5s. 


SIX to SIXTEEN: a Story for Girls. With 10 Illus- 
trations by Mrs. Allingham. 

“Tt is a beautifully told story, full of humour and pathos, and bright sketches 
of scenery and character.""—Pull Mall Gazette. 

‘“We have rarely met,on such a modest scale, with characters so ably and 
simply drawn.”—Atheneum. 

“*The tone of the book is pleasant and healthy, and singularly free from that 
sentimental, not to say ‘ mawkish,’ stain which is apt to disfigure such prodac- 
tions. The illustrations by Mrs. Allingham add a special attraction to the little 
volume.’—Times. 

Uniform with the above, Ninth Edition, 5s. 
A FLAT IRON for a FARTHING;; or, some Passages in 
the Life of an Only Son. With 12 [llustrations by H. Allingham. 

“The story is quaint, original, and altogether delightful.”— Atheneum. 


Uniform with the above, with a Pictorial Design on the cover, Third Edition, 5s. 
Mrs. OVERTHEWAY’S REMEMBRANCES. With 10 
lllustratious by Pasquier and Wolf. 
“* Without exception, ‘ Mrs. Overtheway’s Remembrances’ is the most delightful 
work avowedly written for children that we have ever read. There are passages 
in this book which the genius of George Eliot would be proud to own.”—Leader. 


Uniform with the above, Second Edition, 5s. 
JAN of the WINDMILL: a Story of the Plain. With 
11 Illustrations by Mrs. Allingham, Also, a Larger Edition, crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 
“It is a long time since we have read arything in its way so good...... Sach a 
book is like a day in June—as sweet and as wholesome as anything can be..... = 
Good as Miss Alcott’s breezy stories are, even they are but juvenile beside such 
writing as this.’—American Church Union. 


Uniform with the above, 5s. 
A GREAT EMERGENCY, and other Tales. With 4 
Illustrations, 


‘*Never has Mrs. Ewing published a more charming volume of stories, and 
that is saying a very great deal."—Academy. 


The BROWNIES, and other Tales. With 4 Illustrations 
by George Cruikshank. Third Edition. Imperial limo, 53. 
Really charming wiiting.”"—Saturday Review. 


LOB-LIE-BY-THE-FIRE; or, the Luck of Lingborough. 
And other Tales. Illustrated by George Cruikshank. Second Editon. 
Imperial 16mo, 5s. 

“Mrs. Ewing has written as good a story as her ‘ Brownies,’ and that is saying 

a great deal."—Saturday Review, 


NEW VOLUME by F. M. PEARD, AUTHOR of “The ROSE GARDEN,” 
“ CARTOUCHE,” ** UNAWARES,” &c. 

MOTHER MOLLY: A Story for Young People. With 
8 Illustrations by Charles Green, and a Pictorial Design on the cover. Small 
post 8vo, 5s. 

“This is a pretty picture of a quiet Devonshire honsehold, not without those 
excitements which must have fallen to the lot of most familiies whose fortune it 
was to live within sight of French ships at the end of the late century.”—Atheneum. 

“The story is to other Christmas books what Mr. Blackmore’s stories are to 
ordinary novels. It is fresh,a little quaint,and is, in fact, a charming idyl of 
the latter end of the last century.’’—Standard. 


By the same Author. 


THROUGH ROUGH WATERS: a Story for Young People. 


With 11 Illustrations, small post 8vo, 53, 


OUR PETS and PLAYFELLOWS in AIR, EARTH, and 
WATER. By GERTRUDE PATMORS. With 4 Illustrations by Bertha Patmore. 
Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, 

“Stories about animals, if writtsn with simplicity and veracity, are always 
pleasant reading, and Miss Patmore’s history uf householl pets is one of the 
pleasantest.”"—S¢. James's Gazette. 

“A charming little volume.”"—Spectator. 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO.’S 


LIFE of WILLIAM BLAKE. With Selections from his Poems anq. 


other Writings. Illustrated from Blake’s own Works. By ALEXANDER GiLcurist. A New and Enlarged Edition, with additional Letters anda Memoir of \ 
y 


mie 


PUBLICATIONS: 


the Author. 2 vols. cloth elegant, gilt, with Designs after Blake, by Fredk. J. Shields, medium 8vo, 42s. 


Several new Illustrations have been added to this work, which has long since taken its position as the standard authority on its subject. Among others the 
following may be mentioned :—The Phillips Portrait of Blake, two new Portraits by Blake of his Wife, a new Plate from the Jerusalem, a newly-discovered Desi 
to Hamlc!, and a Drawing of Blake’s Cottage at Felpham. New Photogravures of the Inventions to the Book of Job are given. Some Thirty additional Letters are 
included in the biographical portion of the work, forming a new link to the already interesting life of Blake. Mr. W. M. Rossetti has revised, enlarged, and 
perfected the Annotated Catalogue of Blake’s Works that appeared in the First Edition of the book. 


The IRISH LAND LAWS. By Alexander 
~~ G@. Roney, QC., LL.D., Deputy Regius Professor of Feudal and English Law 
in the University of Dublin. Crown 8yo, 33 6d. 

“To all who, either as legislators or publicists, 1re called on to take part 
in the present controversy, the book will prove invaluable. The relation of 
the work tothe discussions which now occupy so much attention, is well 
expressed...... It wou'd be difficult to find any series of legislative problems 
stated with greater clearness, sequence, and precision. We can recommend 
this little book to all who speak, write, or seriously think upon this question, 
in or out of Parliament.”—Times. 

“ This book cannot fail to do good...... Mr. Richey writes throughout fairly, 
and in no partisan or controversial spirit, and his book is a contribution of 
great value to the discussion in which we now find ourselves involved.’’— 
St. James's Gazette, 


ISLAND LIFE; or, the Phenomena 


and Causes of Insular Faunas and Floras, including Revision and 
attempted Solution of the Problem of Geological Climates. By ALFRED 
RusseL WALLACE, Author of ‘‘ The Malay Archipelago,” ‘* Tropical Nature,’ 
“The Geographical Di-tribution of Animals,” &, With Maps, 8vo, 18s. 

“Every page is interesting, merely in virtue of the special facts which it 
details ; but the entire work is a thousand times more interesting in virtue of 
the consistent thread of reasoni.g which runs through it, and of the general 
light which it throws upon the whole courso of organic evolution, and the 
whole physical history of our planet.""—Fortnightly Review. 


The CHURCH of the FUTURE: its Catho- 


licity—Its Conflict with the Atheist—Its Conflict with the Deist—Its Conflict 
with the Rationalist—Its Dogmatic Teaching—Practical Counsels for its 
Work —Its Cathedrals. By ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, 


The HEAD of MEDUSA. By George 
FieminG, Author of “ A Nile Novel’’ and “ Mirage.” 3 vols. crown 8yo, 
price 31s 64. 

** This really fine work of art.”"—Pull Mall Gazette. 
«The bok is fall of talent.’’—Suaturday Review, 


ENGLISH POETS: Selections, with Critical 


Introductions by Various Writers, and a General Introduction by MattHEw 
ARNOLD. Edited by T. H. Warp, M.A. 4 vols. crown 8vo, each 7s 6d. 
Vol. I. CHAUCER to DONNE. Vol. II. BEN JONSON to DRYDEN. 
Vol. III. ADDISON to BLAKE. Vol. IV. WORDSWORTH to SYDNEY 
DOBELL. [Immediately. 


ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by 


JOHN Moruty. Crown 8yo, 2861. New Volume. 


WORDSWORTH. By F. W. H. Myers. 
A DICTIONARY of MUSIC and MUSICIANS. 


(A.D. 1450-1878.) By Eminent Writers, English and Foreign. With Illus. 
trations and Woodcuts. Edited by GkOrGE Grove, D.C.L. In 3 vols. Parts 
I. to XII., 3s 6deach, Vols. I. and II., cloth, 21s each. 


VoL. 1.—A to IMPROMPTU, VoL. II.—IMPROPERIA to PLAIN SONG. 


FOOD for the INVALID, the CONVALES- 


CENT, the DYSPEPTIC, and the GOUTY. By J. MILNkR FOTHERGILL, M.D., 
Autber of ‘* The Practitiouer’s Handbook,” &&. Crown 8vo, 33 6d. 


The ARYAN VILLAGE in INDIA and 


CEYLON. By Sir Joun B. Puxar. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


GUIDE to the STUDY of POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By Dr. Luigi Cossa, Professor in the University of Pavia. 
Translated from the Second Italian Edition, With a Preface by W. STANLEY 
JeVONS, F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 43 6d. 

“The translator of Professor Cossa's ‘Guide’ has conferred a great boon 
upon the English student of political sconomy.”—Nature. 

**Tt would be impossible to flnd a more compact and better written sketch 
of the history of political economy.’’—Notes and Queries. 


STUDIES in DEDUCTIVE LOGIC; a Manual 


for Stndents. By W. STANLEY Jevons, LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Political 
Economy in University College, London. Crown 8vyo, 6s. 


“It is indispensable to the many students of the higher logic."—Athenwum, 


KEY to EXERCISES in EUCLID. By I. 


ToDHUNTER, M.A., F.R.S., Honorary Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8yo, 6s 6d. 


* = Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO.’S ILLI 





THIRTY YEARS: being Poems New ang 


Old. By the Author of ‘John Halifax,Gentleman.” Extra feap. 
cloth gilt, 63. B. 80, cloth, 


With 25 Illustrations by Walter Crane, 


The NECKLACE of PRINCESS FIORI. 


MONDE, and other Stories By Mary DE MORGAN. Extra feap. 8vo, 68, 
Also, an Edition, printed on hand-made paper, the Illustrations on India 
paper, limited to ONK HUNDRED Copies. Feap. 4to, 


“A charming gift-book."—Graphic. 
“A real gem."—Punch. 


A CHRISTMAS CHILD: a Sketch of a Boy. 


Life. By Mrs. MOLEsworTH, Author of “Carrots,” “ The Cuckoo Clock,” g& 
Iustrated by Walter Crane. (lobe Syo, 4s 6d. es 


“ Mrs. Molesworth has struck out a new lise in this charming little book. 
This is really a study of a child’s character......The picture altogethar ig one 
of singular reality and singular beauty.’’—Spvctutor. 


The WHITE RAT; and some other Stories, 


By Lady BARKER. Illustrated by W. J. Hennessy, Globe 8vo, 4s 6d. 


PANSIE’S FLOUR-BIN. By the Author of 


* When I was a Little Girl,” &c. Illustrated by Adrian Stokes, Globe 8vo, 4s 64, 
“The bost praise that we cin give to this little romance is to say that it 

is really worthy to be classed with ‘Alice in Wonderland, and in some 

respects is better adapted to juvenile compreheasioa. "—Morning Post. 


MACMILLAN’S BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


In globe 8vo, cloth elegant, illustrated, price 23 6d each. 


A STOREHOUSE of ALICE HOPETOUN’S 
STORIES. Edited by CHARLOTTE | SCHOOLS and HOLIDAYS, By 
M. Yonar, Author of ‘* The Heir of | Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


Redclyffe.’’ 2 vols. | 

The STORY of a FELLOW. eee nate, REP FRIBMDS. 
SOLDIER. Py FRANCIS AwpRY.| 
(A Life of Bishop Patteson for the! The RUNAWAY. By the 


Young.) With a Preface by “ ; ’ 
CHar.orrs M, YONGE. es a. 


| 
The HEROES of ASGARD;| WHEN I WAS A LITTLE 
Tales from Scandinavian Mytho- | GIRL. By the Author of “St, 
logy. By A.and E. Kgary. !  Olave's,” Nine Years Old,” &e. 





NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S 
CLASSICAL SERIES. 
PLINY’S LETTERS, Book III. The Text of H. 


KEIL, with a Commentary by JonN E. B. Mayor, M.A., Fellow of St. 
John’s College, and Professor of Latin in the University of Cambridge ; 
and a Life of Pliny, by G. H. RENDALL, M.A,, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


The STORY of ACHILLES, from HOMER’S ‘ ILIAD.” 
Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by the late J. H. Pratt, M.A., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, Assistant-Master at Harrow; and WALTER 
Lear, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS, Books I.-IV. Edited, with 


Notes adapted to Goodwin’s Greek Grammar, by Professors W. 
Goopwin and J. W. Wuits, of Harvard University. With a Map 
feap. 8vo, 5s. 

“‘ This is an excellent school-book...... There are many editions of the 
‘Anabasis ' or its parts, but we are inclined to think that this is the best 
for a youog scholar who is bent on making himself a good one.” 

—Dublin Evening Mail. 


- CR 
FIRST LESSONS in GREEK. Adapted to Goodwin's 
Greek Grammar, and Designed as an Introduction to the Anabasis of 
Xenophon. By Joun WILLIAMS WuitTR, Ph.D, Assistant-Professor of 
Greek in Harvard University. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


The HANNIBALIAN WAR. Being Part of the 
Twenty-first and Twenty-second Books of Livy. Adapted for the use 
of Beginners, with Introduction and Notes, by G.C. MACAULAY, M.A., 
Assistant-Master at Rugby, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, 18mo,1s 6d. (New Volume, Elementary Classics), 
“« We heartily recommend this little book for use in schools, There 
could be no better introduction to Livy, nor to the art of Latin prose 
composition."—Dublin Evening Mail, 


TSTRATED CATALOGUE of GIFT and 


PRESENTATION BOOKS is now ready, and inay be obtained on application. 








—————— 





London: Printed by JOHN CAMPSELL, of No. 1 Wellington street, in the ‘Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 


and Published by bim at the “Spectator ’’ Ofice, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, December 11. 1380. 
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